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CONRADO DE BELTRAN: 
TRE BUCCANEER OF TRE GULF. 


A Romantic Story of the Sea and Shore, 


vv 


BY F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


CHAPTER XV.—[oonrixvep.] 
that 


Tito would in all 
probability escape, 
several of the more 
active leaped into 
boats, and prepared 
to pursue him. See- 
ing this, he sent his 
skiff down the river 
with the speed of an 
arrow, and was soon 
lost to the sight of 
those whom he had 
left, by the interven- 
tion of the tiers of shipping. Three boats fol- 
lowed for a short distance, but the pursuers, see- 
ing that there would be no chance for them in 
the race, and there being no reward offered for 
the fugitive, they gave up the chase. Tito did not 
cease paddling until he had left the city a full 
league astern, when, finding that he was not 
followed, he ceased his exertions, and let the 
current drift him down to the place where the 
brigantine lay, which he reached about mid- 
night, and from which he no more ventured into 
the city, and leaving Don Conrado to find out 
as he best could what had become of him. This 
his master was not long in doing, for the boat- 
men in the cafe had seen the race, and reported 
to their captain the mode of his escape. Don 
Conrado congratulated himself that Tito had 
not been secured by the gend’armes, well assured 
that he would not have hesitated to betray him 
to gain his own liberation. He, therefore, did 
not much regret his absence, hoping he had safely 
regained the brigantine. 

During these three days, also, the mystery 
enveloping the attack upon Dona Gertrude had 
been unfolded. The officiating priest of the 
chapel, where the maiden went morning and 
evening, according to the custom of her country 
and faith, to worship, drew nigh to her as she 
was crossing her brow with the holy water from 
the font at the door, before quitting the church, 
and said in a low tone: 


“Senora! a few words with you! I have a 
message to your ear !” 

“ From whom, holy padre,” she asked, regard- 
ing his sorrowing air with some apprehension. 

“A penitent, whom I have left only two hours 
ago. He is near death, and sent for me to con- 
fess him. He has informed me that he has done 
you a heavy wrong by attempting to carry you 
away, a few nights ago, by violence, and begs to 
see you before he dies, that he may acknowledge 
his fault, and obtain your forgiveness.” 

“Ts it the Count Contelli, holy father, who 
you say is dying *” 

“Yes, senora. He will not survive through 
the night. He received a wound in the affair 
which he did not feel at first, but which the last 
two days has assumed a fatal character. I am 
about to visit him again. What answer shall I 
make to him ?” 

“Tell him I forgive him, as I hope he will be 
forgiven by Heaven,” she answered, fervently. 

“ Will you see him ?” 

“Nay, I do not wish to be present at such a 
death, father. It will do no good. Take him 


my forgiveness.” 


The priest bowed, and Gertrude proceeded 
homeward, sad at heart at what she had heard, 
and feeling deep pity for the dying count, and 


4 half-regretting that she had not gone with the 


feelings of sympathy overcome her discretion, as 


we shall see by accompanying the simple, good 
priest to the abode of the count. 


It was in a quarter of the city very remote 
from the Casa Grande, and at the extremity of 
a street that terminated on the canal that led 
into the lake. The house was the farthest on 
the obscure street, being built half-projecting 
over the very water, so that a boat could sail 
beneath the floor of fhe rear room. The ont- 
ward appearance of the building was coarse, and 
wholly out of keeping with the domicil of a 
nobleman who sought to win the love of such a 
high-born dame as Dona Gertrude. The front 
was of stone, heavy with projecting cornices in 
the old French style, and the roof very steep, 
and covered with hollow red tiles. A faint light 
gleamed through the shutters as the priest ap- 
proached. He rapped at the door, and a voice 
from within demanded who was there. 

“ A priest of the church,” answered the father. 

A bar was heard being removed from within, 
and after a moment's delay, during which eager 
voices and hurried movements were overheard, 
he was admitted. There was a large square 
apartment, rudely furnished, as if the place were 
but a temporary abode. In one corner, shaded 
by curtains, lay a man upon a bed. He seemed 
about thirty years of age, with a finely chiselled 
profile. ‘ His hair, which was jet black, lay dis- 
hevelled upon his pillow, which was of the finest 
linen. His face was as white as wax, and his 
eyes looked heavy, and seemed to open with 
difficulty. The person who opened the door 
was a female, once exceedingly beautiful, as her 
rich, soft hair, fine eyes, and handsome mouth 
betrayed ; but she was now a wreck, though her 
age was not above twenty. A sad, painful look 
seemed to be stamped upon her features, a look 
of deep humility and consciousness of degrada- 
tion. As the priest entered, she dropped her 
head upon her bosom, and said reverently, and 
with the air of one who felt she was too great a 
sinner to raise her eyes to the holy man : 

“ Thy blessing, holy father !” 

“Tt is thine, daughter,” answered the good 
priest, laying his hand with a parental air upon 
her head. Instantly she fell upon her knees; 
tears gushed from her eyes, and her bosom 
heaved with deep emotion, as if to be spoken to 
so gently was more than her full and relenting 
heart could bear. He regarded her an instant 
with commiseration, and then said in a low 
voice : 

“Though thy sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
as white as wool !” 

There was noreply. The female still kneeled, 
her face buried in her hands; and the grace of 
her unconscious attitude presented a study to a 
sculptor, for symmetry and elegance of outline. 
The priest drew near the bed, and gazed at the 
person thereupon, who breathed heavily, as one 
dying. Twice was he spoken to before he turned 
his eyes and seemed to recognize who spoke. 

“Ts it you, father?” he said, with a start. 
“ What said the lady ?” 

“That she forgave you, signor, and hoped 
God would also.” 

“Thank her—tell her I shall die happy. I 
know God will forgive—it is only difficult to 
obtain the forgiveness of our fellow-beings. Tell 
her—tell her—I bless her with my dying prayer.” 
Here he seemed to be almost overcome by an 
attack of pain that gave his countenance an ex- 
pression of indescribable anguish. The priest, 
who evidently believed him dying, held a crucifix 


to his lips, and kneeling, prayed for the peaceful 
departure of his soul. But he shortly revived, 
ané@ pressed the hand of the father, and then 
glanced towards the kneeling girl. He tried to 
speak, but could not. The priest understood 
the eloquent appeal of his glance; and rising, 
drew near the female, and taking her by the 
hand, said gently : 

“ He would say something to thee! He will 
soon die!” 

She rose quiekly and hastened to the bedside. 
She knelt by him, and pressed his hand to her 
lips. 

“ Magdelina,” he said, with sudden energy, 
“ life is over! All my—hopes are dead now! 
I must goto judgment. I would die at peace 
with thee! Ihave wronged thee! Thou hast 
loved me through all my scorn and neglect! 
When I sought to give to another the heart and 


hand that should have been thine, thou didst not 
complain beyond reproachful looks and silent 
tears! Thou didst say, that so thou couldst be 
suffered by me to be near me, another might be 
folded to my heart, so that thou mightest lay at 
my feet! Earth hath seen little such love as 


thine! Now that I approach the grave I see as 
I ought to see. I appreciate thy worth. I am 
ashamed of the wrongs I have heaped on thee! 
But if thou wilt now become my bride! Ifthou 


wilt give thy hand to mine from the grave, it is 
thine !” 

“© happy bride! O, joy, joy! Yet O, woe, 
woe, that I can only be a bride by becoming a 
widow !” 

“ Wilt thou consent, Magdelina? Wilt thou 
take at last the only reparation I can make thee 
—take what belongs to death! Wilt thou bless 
and forgive ?” 

“Joy and woe! O, joy and woe!” she said, 
hiding her head in his bosom, which she cov- 
ered with the bright cloud of her glorious hair, 
that mingled with his raven locks upon the same 
pillow. “In this hour I forget and forgive all 
that is past,” she cried, with thrilling pathos. 

“ Holy father, unite us in holy matrimony.” 


Hand in hand, lip to lip, heart to heart, as 
they were, the priest solemnly pronounced them 
man and wife. 

“ One kiss, Magdelina!” said the count, in a 
scarcely audible voice. 


With that kiss departed his soul! Bride and 
widow in the same moment, the lovely and dis- 
honored, now full late henored, seeing that he 
was dead, uttered a shriek that would have moved 
a heart of stone. The priest attempted to soothe 
her, and succeeded, at length, in producing 
something like composure. He at length asked 
her ifthe church should undertake the burial. 
To this she consented, and promising to send 
two of the sisters of mercy to sit up with the 
dead, he took his leave, but not before she had 
knelt before him and imprinted a kiss of grati- 
tude upon his hand for the service he had 
performed. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
4 CHAPTER OF VARIED EVENTS. 


He had no sooner departed, than a boat was 
heard to row almost noiselessly up under the 
rear room, and a few moments afterwards two 
men entered the apartment from the rear room, 
which they had gained by steps leading from 
the water to a trap-door in the room. 

“How is this, signora?” said the foremost, 
abruptly. “We have waited at the mouth of the 
canal three days, and as many nights, in the 
barge, till we believed some accident must have 
happened, that the count did not bring the lady, 
and so we have come up to learn what has been 
done!” 

The speaker was a frank, bluff-looking young 
fellow, with the features of an American, and a 
face expressive of decided courage. He was 
dressed in a blue roundabout, with gilt anchor- 
buttons set upon its front and cuffs, a broad 
Panama hat, white duck trowsers, tucked into 
Spanish long boots. A belt was buckled round 
his waist, in which was a yataghan and a pistol. 
His comrade was a tall, ungainly built man, 
with whity-brown hair, cut Quaker fashion, a 
round-brimmed felt hat, a long swallow-tailed 
brown coat, narrow-legged trowsers, woollen 
socks, and cow-hide shoes. He carried a short 
rifle in his hand, and was chewing something 
with an incessant cud-like motion of his jaws. 
He had a small blue eye, that reminded one ofa 
gimlet, and a shrewd aspect, that showed know- 
ingness and inquisitiveness. 

The countess, for such she had now a right to 


be called, made no other reply to the words of 
the speaker than by pointing to the bed on 
which lay the corpse of her husband. . 

He no sooner discovered that he was dead, 
than his face betrayed the strongest surprise. 

“Dead as a nail!” sententiously observed his 
tall companion, gazing upon the wax-like face. 

“ How is this? Who has done this? Is it 
your act, at last, signora ?” 

“Mine? O,no. I loved him too well! It is 
God’s decree. He was wounded in the attempt 
to bring off the lady, for whom he had a boat 
ready here to take her to yours. He has just 
expired ; but not before he gave me the honor- 
able title of wife !” 

“ Wife?” repeated the sailor-looking youth, 
with an expression of surprise and pain. 

“ Yes, Signor Frederick, the priest who shrived 
him, by his request united us. It is but justice 
to his memory as well as myself, that I speak of 
this act at once.” 

“Married! Thou his wife!” he said, with 
passionate feeling, as the other went to call his 
men. “ Thou art also his widow, and I may not 
desy ir yet! O, signora, this news has un- 
manned me! Count Contelli dead, and yet thou 
not mine! Thou didst say once that thou wert 
not worthy of me, and now thou wilt say I am 
not worthy of the countess. Tell me that thou 
dost mock me! That thou art free to love me!” 


“IT know thy attachment to me, Frederick. I 


have esteemed thee, and do now; but if I would 
not wed thee while he lived, no wife to him 
though I was, I may not wed thee or auy man 
now. The fragrance of the sweet honor he hath 
bequeathed to me shall be fresh about my heart till 
I die. These lips, that received his passing soul, 


| shall never be pressed by another. Let this be 


thy answer once for all !” 

The young sailor’s face expressed deep sor- 
row more than anger. He was about to make 
some remark, when the other came in, followed 
by two seamen, who approached the bed, and 
gazed on the body sometime in silence, with their 
caps in their hands. The death had evidently 
made a deep impression upon them all, but 
Benson’s emotion was overwhelmed by a greater 
affliction, the certainty of the loss of one for 
whom he entertained a fruitless and romantic 
passion. 

“ Wat is to be done with the body, lieftenant *” 
asked the tall man. 

“ We will take it to the schooner, and give it 
a sailor’s tomb, beneath the blue wave.” 

“No, Frederick ; the church will bury him to- 
morrow in the cemetery. The kind priest has 
taken the duty in hand !” 

“ Be it so, signora. Your wish is law to Fred 
Benson.” 

“ And you will stay to the burial ?” 

“JT would rather not, lady. I cannot leave the 
vessel longer, unless you command.” 

“TT will remain, then. Leave one of the boats, 
and I will rejoin you in two or three days, so 
soon as I obtain and place a suitable monument 
for his tomb. To-night two sisters of the church 
will remain with me.” 

“ You need us not, then. You will decide on 
the future after the funeral, and what is to be 
done with the schooner.” 

“ Yes. Now, I can think of nothing but tears.” 

“ Good night, signora. I will at once return 
to my vessel, and await thy coming, to convey 
thee whither thou wilt go.” 

“Thanks, Frederick. But do not let thy 
thoughts run upon any hopes that my regard for 
thee may lead thee to cherish. My future years 
will be spent in a convent !” 

‘The young sailor turned away as if he would 
not trust himself to speak, and taking a last look 
at the face of the dead, he left the room. The 
next moment he was heard leaping into his boat 

“ Deth is a mighty solemn thing, marm,” ob- 
served the tall man, as he stood leaning on the 
muzzle of his rifle, while he anxiously fixed his 
gaze on the cadaverous features of the count ; 
“especially when a human is struck down in 
full life without bein’ wasted by no sickness. 
All flesh is grass, and withereth away !” 

“ He was a noble man, signor Job.” 

“ Ah, yis, he was a right respectable pusson, 
if he had only been raised with different notions 
*bout matrimony and sich like (don’t mean to 
make no reflexions, marm, especially since he’s 
made all strait in the end), but can’t ’xpect a 
’Talian count to be civilized like a free and in- 


marm, and hope it'll be sanctified. Dust weare, 
and unto dust we must all return! So, marmi 
you mean to go to a conventicle.” 


dependent American citizen. I’m sorry for yer, r 


[fy priest. But it was well that she did not let her 
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“ A convent is my only home, now.” 

“I dare say it’s a nice place for a woman. 
Wall, about the schooner; I guess you're cap- 
tain now, since your husband was owner.” 

“ After I rejoin the vessel, I will decide what 
is tobedone. The only further service I want of 
her, is to convey me to Vera Cruz.” 


At this moment the “ sisters ” came in without 
knocking. Job Sorril stared at their black hoods 
and queer black capes, and then making a bow, 
said : 

“ Your servant, ladies, I’m glad you're come, 
coz marm here’d feel lonesome. It’s the lone- 


somest thing in the world to be in a room with a 
dead corpse. It is lonesomer than is if there 
want nobody at all! You are right neighborly 
to drop in so. It’s what is commanded, to visit 
the widders in their affliction, and keep them- 
selves unspotted from the world. I wish you a 
good night, ladies. We'll wait for you on board, 
shall we, countess ?” 


“ Yes, Senor Job. Within three days I will 
be on board.” 


The tall individual then departed, followed 
by the two sailors, who both shook hands in si- 


lence with the young widow before going away, 
as if out of respect to her grief. In a few min- 
utes the boat was heard to pull away; and as it 
was passing down the canal it was met by 
another, which, from the words interchanged, 
proved to be the count’s own boat, the one he 


had come to the city in, and kept for the purpose 
of conveying away his expected prize, Dona 
Gertrude. The persons in it said they had been 
across the canal after a witch, or sorceress, who 
had great reputation in healing wounds, hoping 
she could restore the wounded count; but they 
had not found her at her hut. When the boat’s 
crew were now told of the count’s death, they 
manifested the deepest grief, showing that the 
noble born Italian, though he had so clandes- 
tinely attempted the abduction of the maiden 
whom he loved, was not without redeeming 
qualities. That he possessed them was also sin- 
gularly exemplified in the profound and un- 
flinching affection for him which held place in 
the bosom of the beautiful Magdelina, against 
all dishonor, all neglect, all rivalry, all jealousy. 

We have now shown that the three days which 
have elapsed since Don Conrado reseued Dona 
Gertrude, and left her on the third evening, as 
he said, for the last time, have been fruitful of 
events. We have one more circumstance to al- 
lude to, and then we shall return and follow 
Don Conrado’s movements after he quitted, as 
we have seen, the Casa Grande. The circum- 
stance we allude to is connected with the inter- 
est Don Garcia took in the invasion of Cuba. 
During the three days that elapsed after the 
night on which he received his parcel of letters, 
he had many interviews, both at home and in 
other secret places in the city, with persons 
whom he hoped to bring over to his party; but 
having on the third day received a package from 
Havana, containing a proclamation of pardon to 
himself, and the restoration of his estate, with a 
friendly letter from the captain-general, his old 
opinions of the excellency of the royal govern- 
ment returned; and without the counsel of Dona 
Gertrude, he resolved to accept the restoration, 
and become loyal to the government and con- 
stitution. To this resolution he was the more 
strongly inclined, since he had discovered that 
three of the chief American generals, whom he 
hoped to have engaged in the invasion, declined 
to have anything to do with it, especially as the 
government had branded as pirates whosoever 
should be concerned in it. This defection, 
therefore, made Don Garcia less reluctant to 
abandon the enterprise; and he therefore the 
same day wrote to the captain-general that he 
thanked him for his favor, and would speedily 
return to Cuba, delaying only to arrange his 
affairs. He also wrote to the junta, declining to 
have further to do in the conspiracy, and returned 
the official papers which had been received from 
their hands. This retrograde measure was all 
taken on the afternoon of the third day, and be- 
fore night the letters were placed in the post for 
Havana. This step he kept from his daughter, 
well aware that she was a patriot from principle, 
and not from money, as he had been; for he 
forwarded the revolution in his exile only to 


retaliate against the authority which had wronged 
him 


We will now follow Don Conrado on his way 
to the quay, on that evening of the third day, 
when he left the Casa Grande in such an angry 
mood, secretly breathing vengeance against “ the 
proud and insensible girl,” as he termed the 


lovely Gertrude. Upon reaching the quay it 
was quite dark. The moon had not risen ; but 
he was guided to his boat by a small lantern, 
which he directed should be kept burning for 
this purpose. On coming to the waterside, he 
saw his men in their places; for he had given 
the strictest orders that they should on no ac- 
count leave the boat that night, but wait for him 
with the expectation of seeing him each moment. 

“ Rodrigo !” he called, in a low voice. 

“Senor, is it you?” answered Rodrigo, and 
he replaced the cutlass in the scabbard, which on 
seeing the dark form of the captain approach, he 
had prepared to use. 

“Yes. You are all here ?” 

“Si, senor, and ready to obey you. Is it 
time ?” 

“Yes. Where is Carlos?” 


“ Here, senor,” answered the lad we have al- 


luded to as holding a sort of middy’s place in 
the brig. “I am holding the lantern !” 

“My men, I want you now to go with me on 
a perilous service.” 

“ We are ready, sir.” 


“ Not so loud! Remember we cannot be too 


quiet. There is a lady in the city whom I intend 
to carry off to-night.” 
“ Si, senor,” answered the men, readily. 
“Two of you will remain here, and obey Rod- 
rigo, who will be on the watch. Carlos, you 
and two men will accompany me well armed. 


Rodrigo, you will hold the boat to the bank by 
hand. Have no fastenings. Be ready to receive 
me and my party at a moment’s warning, and 
push off the moment I touch the thwarts; for it 
is possible I may come flying from pursuit.” 

“ Si, senor.” 

“ You will have your arms in your hands to 
aid me on the bank if I should require your ser- 
vices! Carlos, you will now come with me. 
You two men follow at a distance, one of you 
on one side, and the other on the other side of 
the street. We must not, until I give the signal, 
be suspected of belonging to the same party. 
It is now eight o’clock; by nine or ten at the 
farthest, if I succeed, I shall be here. If I am not 
successful, it is because I am a dead man.” 

In a few minutes Conrado was moving up the 
nighest street ; and after ten minutes’ walk he 
came to a fiacre, that stood at the corner of an 
orange garden, in the obscurity of the shade of 
the overhanging trees. 

“Ts it thou, Pierre?” asked Don Conrado, in 
French. 

“ Oui, monsieur,” answered the driver, a small 
Frenchman, in a glazed cap and blue capote, 
holding in his hand an extravagantly long whip- 

“Follow me at fifty yards, slowly, as I in- 
structed thee when I engaged thee.” 

“ Oui, monsieur,” answered the man, gathering 
up his reins ; and muttered to himself, “ I would 
follow thee'to the pit of le diable for the gold 
thou se freely payest. There is some mischief 
going on; but parbleu, what are fiacres for but 
to help out mischief! Let me see! In my day 
Ihave run off seven couples! I have escaped 
five rogues (two of them paid me not a sous)! 
I have carried two runaway wives, and then two 
husbands after them! I have received two kegs 
of gold taken from a bank! I have taken two 
dead bodies to the doctors’ college! Bless me! 
what would this world do without fiacres; and 
accommodating fiacres that never ask questions. 
I have known a score of fiacres ruined by too 
much inquisitiveness. As for me, I take it for 
granted that I would be asked only to do honest 
jobs ; and if they turn out the contrary, that is 
not Pierre's fault.” 

Don Conrado soon reached the street on 
which lived the old artilleryman. He was now 
more cautious in his movements. He stopped 
on the corner, and in the darkness surveyed the 
house of Giberto as well as he could. A light 
burned in the upper window over the door, 
which he well knew came from the apartment of 
Captain Clifford. 

“ Carlos,” he said, “now the time approaches 
for us to act. Take this note. It is in Giberto’s 
handwriting, for I imitated his hand from a bill 
for cigars I saw from him lying on the table at 
the Casa Grande. The note I wrote there to- 
night, before I left. Itis to Dona Gertrude. It 
represents Captain Clifford as dying. Say that 
she must not delay. There is no doubt that she 
will come with you. The note says the fiacre 
and you are sent by Giberto! So you know 
your cue. I shall expect you to succeed! I 
shall meet you on the way.” ; 

“TI will do my best, senor,” answered Carlos, 
as he sprung into the fiacre, the driver of which 
already knew where he was expected to drive. 


CHAPTER XVIL. 
4 VILLANOUS PLAN OF ABDUCTION. 

Wuew Don Conrado had seen the fiacre drive 
off with Carlos, he took the same direetion, 
slowly followed by his twe men, who were both 
armed, and had been selected by him for their 
courage and implicit obedience to his slightest 
wish. They passed in their walk two or three 
gend’armes, who supposing them to be quiet citi- 
zens, paid no attention to them. The street on 
which the Casa Grande was situated, was one 
square and a half in the rear of the place where 
Giberto’s shop was located, and then three 
squares further in a southerly direction. Don 
Conrado upon reaching the corner which brought 
him to this street, listened for a moment atten- 
tively. 

“ The fiacre has stopped. I hear it no longer,” 


he said to one of the men, who came up to him. 
“ Now, he adde@, give particular heed to my in- 
structions. The least deviation from them may 
defeat the dearest object I have ever had at heart. 
You know that it is my intention to convey a lady 


on board the brigantine. Who she is it matters 


not to you. All you have to do is to second me. 
The fiacre is by this time at the house where she 
dwells. In a few minutes, at least within a quar- 
ter of an hour, if I know the lady’s character 
well, she will pass here in it with Carlos. The 


signal that he will give us that she is inside the 
carriage will be to open and shut the window as 


he passes us. He has my orders, as well as the 
driver, to drive straight to the boat. If she no- 
tices it, he will pretend to be lost, and so reach 
the river side. If, however, she suspects any- 
thing, as she may, for she has of late been 
alarmed by an attack, and attempts to leave the 
carriage or give alarm, then we are to make our 
appearance. I shall get in, and one of you 
mount behind, and the other get on with the 
man, and we ean thus manage to protect her 
from rescue, if not by whipping up the horses, 
by fighting, if we are stopped. It is a daring 
deed to manage in the heart of the city, but I am 
going through with it.” 

“And you may depend upon us, captain,” 
answered the two men. 

“You are to understand, that you are to fol- 
low the carriage to aid if any attack should be 
made, but not make yourselves conspicuous oth- 
erwise. Walk on now slowly in that direction, 
for I perceive that two of the city guard are ap- 


parently observing us from the opposite side 
of the way.” 

The two men indolently lounged up the street, 
one of them smoking a cigar, while Conrado 
walked in the direction of the Casa Grande, i:n- 
patient to learn the result of the errand upon 
which he had sent Carlos. 

We will precede the youthful, but vice-hard- 
ened, messenger of the captain of the brigantine, 
to the abode of Dona Gertrude. We have al- 
ready said that Conrado left the house early in 
the evening, and with the assurance to her that 
it would be the last time she should behold him 
there! 

His departure in this angry mood did not 
alarm her. She did not, however, treat his 
emotion with contempt, or smile with triumph. 
She was too generous for this; too benevolent 
ard noble. She regretted his wrath, but feeling 
she could not prevent it, she tried not to give 
him a second thought. She had been so pained 
by his renewal of addresses to her, that she could 
treat only with the firmest resolution of refasal 
to listen to them. 

“Gertrude,” said her father, who had been 
seme time silent and thoughtful, after the de- 
parture of Don Conrado; “ you have displeased 
me in this rejection of a man who has twice 
sought your hand; whose ardor not three years 
has cooled; and who has crossed the ocean to 
ask a second time the love which he hoped time 
might have changed in his behalf.” 

“T am grieved, dearest father, that I have 
displeased you,” she said, tenderly. “ ButI can 
never consent to be the wife of Conrado de 
Beltran.” 

“There is no fear now, for he has sworn in 
the bitterness of his wounded pride he will never 
cross this threshold more !” 

“T hope he will not perjure himself,” she said, 
with slight irony. 

“ How can you reject such a match? He is 
noble—a Hidalgo! His ancestors were compan- 
ions for kings.” 

“ Were Conrado de Beltran king of Spain, 
and should offer to crown me queen of Spain, I 
would not wed him! I could not sit upon the 
same throne with a man I so detest and—and—” 


* And what ?” 

“ And fear !” 

“Fear! One would suppose from your words, 
Gertrude, he were a very Blue Beard !” 

“ Blue Beard was a generous fellow compared 
with him, for he did not punish his wives save 
for disobedience to his commands; it was half 
their own fault. But Conrado de Beltran would 
kill for the whim. Do not frown, dear father! 
I know you think well of him !” 

“ He has satisfactorily explained to me his in- 
nocence of all the deeds with which ramor 


charged him. He says he is now in high com- 
mand in the Spanish navy; and being come 


over to Cuba on a mission of vital importance, 
hearing that we were here, he could not resist 
the impulse to fly hither to cast himself at your 
feet. The very name of his vessel, he says, is 


“ La Gertrudis,” for thyself!” 


“Thy good heart, dear father, makes thee 
credulous. But I have certain knowledge that 
he is a bad man! that he has been expelled from 
the service of the queen; that he is now an ad- 
venturer, and that if he is not at present, he has 
been a buccaneer!” 

“Thou art beside thyself, girl!” answered her 
father, rising and looking greatly displeased. 
“ This is not true! If I could believe it, do you 
suppose I would wish to sacrifice you to him. 
Who has told you these things ?” 

“T will tell you one from whom I had them. 
You have frequently sent to the cafe of Senor de 
Blase to furnish dinner for extra guests. Yes- 
terday he called here to receive your orders for 
the dinner you gave Don Conrado and the two 
Cuban gentlemen. After he came in, Don Con- 
rado entered and passed up to the drawing-room 
He saw him, and turning to Gaspar, asked if he 
knew who he was. Gaspar foolishly replied that 
he was a cavalier to whom his master’s daughter 
was betrothed. Tell her, then, said he, I wish 
to see her! All this I overheard from my room. 
Gaspar brought the message, and de Blase drew 
near to the door and said he had a desire to say 
a word to me in particular. Supposing it was 
about the viands, I told him to speak where he 
was; for you know he has a bad countenance, 
and one would not wish to be alone with him. 
He then looked carefully around, and said in a 
low, earnest tone : 

“ ¢ Senora, out of regard for thy happiness, I 
warn you against that man above stairs. It is 
Don Conrado de Beltran, and he is a buccaneer. 
I have known him well. I can give you proofs 
if you desire it. His piratical vessel is below 
the city somewhere. If you would be happy, 
rather fly from your father’s roof than stay 
a moment beneath it while it shelters him. In 
order that you may know that I know him, let 
Don Garcia send, and he will find that he is a 
guest at my house. I was once a bucaaneer with 
him ; but I have repented the past; and because 
he recognized me he stays with me. He has not 
made me a party to his object in visiting the 
city ; but be sure that no good will come of it 
to any one who eats salt or crosses hands with 

ae With these words, father, he bowed and left 
me! But I was by no means overwhelmed. I 
had heard much like this before. It did not take 
me by surprise. Fortunately as I was not in 
love, it did not break my heart.” 

“This isa strange history! But dé Blase 
having been a pirate, cannot be believed.” 

“ Having beena pirate he should know. Is it 
not surprising that de Beltran should remain at 
his house ?” 


“ Yes, I confess—but—but he says he has been 
a celebrated, or is now a celebrated pirate! We 
never heard a buccaneer of the name of Don 
Conrado !” 

“ True, and I forgot to tell you that de Blase 
informed me that the famous buecaneer, Captain 
Bett, whom everybody has heard of for his Gulf 
exploits, is none other than Senor Capitan de 
Beltran.” 

Don Garcia upon hearing this started with a 
loud exclamation of amazement “Can it—can 
it be possible! Daughter, daughter, if this were 
grue, what a fate I was preparing for you! If 
it be not trae, what a foul wrong has been in- 
flicted upon Don Conrado. I wish I knew the 
truth.” 

At this moment Gaspar appeared, and an- 
nounced the father confessor. Upon hearing 
this the face of Dona Gertrude became as pale 
as a lily; for it brought before her mind the 
dying Italian, whose sad fate she had momenta- 


rily forgotten in the more immediate subject of | 


which we have just been treating. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.]} 
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SIGNORA PARODI IN THE CHARACTER OF NORMA. 


SIGNORA PARODI. 

The following is an outline of the history of 
this. young artiste, the pupil and adopted daugh- 
ter of Pasta. Signora Parodi was born at Ge 
noa, in 1827; her father is a retired and pen- 
sioned employee of the Sardinian Government. 
So early did she display natural musical gifts, 
that at twelve years of age she was placed by 
her parents at the Musical Institute at Genoa, 
under Maestro Celli; from which she was re- 
moved to the tuition of a professor of some cele- 
brity in the same city, Maestro Degola. In 1844 
she had exhausted the lore of these masters, and 
was taken by her mother to Milan, to study un- 
der Felice Ronconi. She had not been many 
days in the capital of Lombardy, when she hap- 
pened to be heard at a private concert by the 
husband of Pasta, who was so struck by the re- 
semblance of her vocal gifts to those of his re- 
nowned consort, that the following morning he 
hurried back to his villa at Como, to tell La 
Pasta that he had heard a young singer, in whom 
her voice and dramatic spirit were revived. 
Pasta repaired to Milan, to gratify the curiosity 
her husband had excited. Such an impression 
did the young musical pupil produce upon her, 
that she employed every means to persuade 
Madame Parodi to leave her daughter under her 
care, and return to her family at Genoa. Mad- 
ame Parodi consented: Pasta took her daughter 
with her to her villa at Como, and from that 
time she became her pupil and adopted daugh- 
ter. Felice Ronconi, it is true, having com- 
plained of being deprived of a pupil, from whose 
success he expected to derive an addition to his 
fame, she having been so suddenly withdrawn 
from him, Pasta could not resist his entreaties ; 
but she returned with Parodi to Milan, and gave 
her lessons at the same time as her professor. 
Immediately after this date her star commenced 
to rise gradually higher and higher in the mu- 
sical hemisphere, until its brilliancy and power 
cast a light all over Europe. She made the 
tour of the principal cities with the most per- 
fect professional success, and since that time 
her history is that of to-day—the current record 
of our own time. 

Her late engagements in this country have 
served to win for her increased celebrity and 
honors, and have ranked her in our estimation 
with the first vocalists in the world. 


SWORD OF GEN. WOLFE. 


REGATTA AT ANTWERP. 

There are two fairs held annually in the town 
of Antwerp : the first, or Little Fair, in June; 
and the second, or Great Fair, the first Sunday 
after the Assumption. The first fair is the only 
one which carries out its original intention, 
namely, to bring together strangers from all 
parts of Belgium and the south of Germany for 
the transaction of business. The great festival, 
which was this year held with more than usual 
pomp, and is, strictly speaking, a pleasure fair, 
laste‘four days, during which little or no busi- 


ness is done. It commenced on Sunday, 17th 
August. On Monday, the various bands of the 
military held a contest for gold and silver medals, 
and prizes of money. Tuesday afternoon was 
occupied by the first part of the Regatta, which 
was conducted in a manner very creditable to 
the Yacht Club Royal Belge. The principal 
prize was won by an English race boat, manned 
by Englishmen, but a boat from Ostend was 
very close upon its heels. The Fair closed with 
a torch-light procession and music on Wednes- 
day evening. 


SWORD OF GENERAL WOLFE, 
IN THE UNITED SERVICE MUSEUM. 

The accompanying engraving represents the 
sword worn by General Wolfe on the memora- 
ble day of his victory and death at Quebec, the 
13th September, 1759. ‘This relic of the gallant 
warrior is silver-mounted; the grip being of 
horn, spirally fluted. The sword-blade has evi- 
dently been ground down to its present length 
from a longer weapon ; probably, the blade was 
a favorite one; at all events, it is of excellent 
quality, for the maker's name stamped on it 


shows it was fabricated by Heinrich Koll, at 
Solingen, a place long celebrated for the excel- 
lence of its sword-blades. The scabbard of the 
sword is of black leather, the chape and lockets 
being of silver. This sword is in the interesting 
collection of weapons in the United Service Mu- 
seum ; to which establishment it was presented 
by George Warde, of Beechmont, Seven Oaks, 
Esq. Mr. Warde inherited this sword from his 
great uncle, General the Hon. George Warde, 
Colonel of the 4th Dragoon Guards, as exec- 
utor to Gen. Wolfe’s mother. 
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DANISH STEAMSHIP JYLLAND. 

The Iron Steamship Jylland has just com- 
pleted her first voyage between one of the richest 
agricultural districts of the kingdom of Den- 
mark and the port of London, having succeeded 
in opening a communication where until this 
time it had been deemed impossible. Several 
large lakes and an extensive inland water com- 
munication have their opening into the sea by 
means of a shallow bar entrance, with not more 
than 7 feet; and it was long supposed that no 
vessel of a sufficiently large size, and, at the 
same time, possessing the qualities of a good 
wholesale sea-boat, could be constructed, that 
should, at the same time, possess the small draft 
of water requisite for entering these waters. 
The Jylland, however, has proved herself to 


unite all these qualities, and has returned from 


= 


THE DANISH IRON STEAMSHIP, JYLLAND. 


having performed all that could be desired and 
more than had been promised: she did the 
voyage out in 45 hours, and home in 47; and 
brought to Blackwall a cargo of 130 head of cat- 
tle and horses, 70 pigs, besides a large stock of 
other agricultural produce, and on a draft of 
water one inch less than had been contracted. 
The Jylland has been contracted, under a grant 
of the Danish government for Mr. Regner 
Westenholtz, of Mark-lane. She is 450 tons 
burden, and propelled by engines of 120 horse- 
power; the ship and engine having been con- 
structed, and the ship wholly fitted eut, by 
Messrs. Robinson & Russell, of Millwall; and 
though inferior in every respect to our first-class 
American steamers, yet the Jylland is a splendid 
piece of nautical work, and reflects great credit 
upon her builders. 


PILAR ROCK. 

Pilar Rock represented by the sketch below, is 
one of those singular formations of nature which 
astonish and attract the attention of travellers, 
It stands in the Columbia river in Oregon, about 
twenty miles from its mouth. The river at this 
place is about three miles in width, and the rock 
is situated comparatively near the northern 
shore, between which and the rook lies the main 
navigable channel. The water here is about 
fifty feet in depth, and as the rock preserves the 
same charaeter to its base, being some seventy 
feet in height, vessels of the largest class can 
pass as near as their spars may allow. It isa 
species of trap rock, with which the country 
seems to abound, forming bold and precipitous 
shores, sometimes from two to three hundred 
feet in height, from which occasionally dashes 


down some sparkling waterfall, giving a pictur’ 
esque beauty to the scene. The river for the first 
fifty miles preserves this character, when it is 
succeeded by a wide and fertile valley until we 
arrive at the Cascade range. This place is in 
many parts subject to annual overflow which 
occurs in the sammer months. A similar rock 
exists in this river, just above Astoria, being, 
however, concealed below the surface of the 
waters. It was discovered in a rather unfor- 
tunate manner. The “Sylvie de Grasse,” a 
French ship of about 900 tons, was sent up from 
San Francisco for lumber, and had the misfor- 
tune to get poised upon it, so that as the tide 
fell she was bilged, and her hulk remains there 
thus fastened to this day. Our artist has given 
us a very lifelike view of this wonderful and 
curious natural pillar. 
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THE PALE SEAMSTRESS. 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 


pow have you rested this day, mother ?” 
Ae affectionately inquired a young female 
of another, whose bedside she approached with 
an air ef the deepest anxiety. “I fear you have 
been very lonely.” 

“ Indeed I have so, Ellen,” replied a sick wo- 
man, raising her head as far above the pillow as 
her feebleness permitted her. “But I am not 
disposed to complain, daughter. All my afflic- 
tions are visited upon me for my own geod. I 
will not murmur. I will rather bless God that 
I am still spared.” 

“Have you wanted me, to-day, mother?” 
asked the softly sweet voice of the daughter. 

“No, child ; but if I had, what then ?” 

“ That is what I often think of, and it makes 
me heart-sick while I am at my work. I believe 
I could do more, and do it better, if I were not 
so often and so unexpectedly stung with that 
thought, which will cross my mind in spite of 
myself.” 

“ And if you had n’t me to think of, then—” 

“©, do not talk thus, mother! Dearest moth- 
er, do not, I beseech you! It only grieves me 
that I can do no more to make you comfortable ; 
no more to make you happy; that I cannot be 
at your hand at the very moment when your 
parching lips would call on me, mother! This 

is what grieves me! It is no regret; no thought 
of any hardship ; for, be assured, every hour that 
I labor for you, is only an hour of blessed hap- 
piness to me.” 

“T meant not to wound you, my daughter,” 
replied the invalid mother. “Come here; lean 
over me, and let me feel the warm breath from 
your nostrils once more upon my cheek. There, 
it revives me! I feel warm again! I feel my- 
self again! What news do you bring from out 
doors, Ellen? Anything ?” 

“ Alas, mother! none that you should know.” 

“You are overmuch sad, to-night, my daugh- 
ter. Tell me all you have totell. Will you re- 
fuse to make a confidant of your own mother— 
your only parent ?” 

“ But the news will only afflict you the more, 
mother,” plead the daughter ; “it can do you no 

“ Does it concern me at all?” 

“J wish I could say of a certainty that it did 
not,” replied the daughter. 

“Then what is it, child? Tell me.” 

A glistening tear, that had been sailing quiet- 
ly round in the girl’s large and dark eye, now 
burst over the lid and rolled silently down her 
cheek, falling upon the floor. For a second, she 
could not meet her mother’s glance. 

“ What is it, Ellen ?” repeated the sick woman. 

“ My wages are to be reduced after next Mon- 
day.” 

“Ts that all? But it is net worth crying for, 
child. It cannot take away the lightsomeness 
from your heart, can it ?” 

“No, mother; but I must work so much the 
harder to earn our support, and of course I can- 
not be so much by you to do you all the service 
I would be so happy to do. Is not that cause* 
enough for tears, and bitter ones, too ?” 

“ Still we ought not to repine under any trials 
that may be imposed on us, my child.” 

“J feel far from repining, my dear mother. I 
am only grieving, and grieving at what seems 80 
unnecessary, too. Why should I be obliged to 
stay away from you, and you dependent on the 
charitable visits of our poor neighbors, all day 
long ?” 

“Tt seems hard, Ellen,” replied the mother 
‘* but all is meant for the best. Always think of 
that, child. Nothing can result to our final in- 
jury, in the direction of the good Being in whose 
care we all are—one as much as another. Come 
nearer, Ellen, and kiss me once more, and take 
courage again. I would willingly help you earn 
the scanty support you are just able to earn 
now, but Providence has otherwise ordered it. 
Keep up a stout heart, child—all will yet be 
well !” 

The young seamstress immediately threw her 
arms about her mother’s neck, and kissed it with 
affectionate fervor. Then she rose and went 
about a few hurried preparations for the evening 
meal, which she had so long been obliged to eat 
alone. 

“If you could but procure work enough from 
private hands to do, without going to the 
shop at all,” remarked the mother, evidently 


pursuing a train of thought that was not in the 
least forgetful of the young seamstress. 

“But that is impossible, mother,” replied the 
latter, momentarily pausing in her work. 

“Do not say that. Nothing is absolutely im- 
possible, that we know of; at any rate, nothing 
of so simple a character as that.” 

“But how should I procure such work? 
Where should I begin, mother? I am perfectly 
willing to try, be assured.” 

“Twas thinking. Haven't you some cambric 
kerchiiefs, that you have yet to finish for Miss 
Emilia Lewis?” 

“JT shall have them done within a half hour 
after I get through supper.” 

“ When will you return them ?” 

“T ought to this very evening.” 

“ Have you promised ¢” 

“T] said either this, or to-morrow evening. If 
I can carry them home this evening, it may have 
a favorable impression of my promptness.” 

“T am glad you are so thoughtful, Ellen. I 
will gladly stay alone, if by that means you may 
be at all in the way of promoting our honest in- 
terests. Go, by all means, this evening, child. 
It may lead to improved prospects; and even if 
it does not, why then— 

“T shall try to be just as content, mother,” in- 
terrupted the daughter. “It is not for myself 
that I feel downcast—it is only for you.” 

“ God bless your kind heart, child, and sancti- 
fy it with his grace! Let me see your work.” 

Ellen went to her work-table that stood in a 
distant corner of the room—not a very spacious 
room, however—and took from one of the draw- 
ers of the same several carefully folded pieces of 
work, which she placed in the hands of her 
mother. It was fearful, almost, to contemplate 
those thin, pale hands of the invalid, as they 
passed over the smooth white surface of the 
eambric, and looking even whiter than that! 
The daughter did not fail to observe it, but 
averted her gaze as suddenly as possible, fearing 
that the contemplation of so mournful a con- 
trast would oppress her spirits with an overbur- 
dening sadness. 

When the mother had drawn them through 
her hands several times, as if to enjoy their pe- 
culiarly soft texture, she drew a deep sigh and 
handed them back to Ellen, saying: 

“ By all means, carry them home to-night, if 
you can finish them. By all means do it.” 

“ And I can finish all there remains to be 
done, in a very few minutes,” returned the youth- 
ful seamstress. 

“Tt may be to your advantage, child. It may 
be to your advantage. Who knows ?” 

As soon after the evening meal had been fin- 
ished as was practicable, Ellen sat down to the 
completion of her task. The work, to be sure, 
was light, and comparatively easy; but she had 
already strained all her energies for a long day, 
and she went about this with a great deal less 
ardor than if the hour had been at early morning. 
It was work, work, work, all day; it was stitch, 
stitch, stitch, for every one of the weary hours ; 


‘what wonder, then, that her sight should have 


grown dim, and her nerves should have been 
sadly worn, and her face should become ashy 
pale? What wonder? asks every one. 


In less than an hour’s time from the moment 
she came in from her day’s work, the weary 
seamstress went out again, to return the work of 
which we have spoken, and which she had just 
completed. It was not yet more than dark, and 
she had no fears. She hoped, too, to be able to 
complete her errand in time to obviate the ne- 
cessity of returning home in the dark. So she 
hurried on at as brisk a pace as she was able to 
keep up. 

Ere long she arrived at the steps of a fine 
mansion, up which she went with a palpitating 
heart, for she was not used to contact with such 
places. She was better acquainted with the 
close and stified air of workshops, and the plain 
adornments—if only necessities may be called 
adornments—of a couple of scantily furnished 
rooms. No wonder, then, that a flight of noble 
granite steps should arrest her progress for an 
instant, and crowd inward sad and bitter reflec- 
tions upon her heart. 

Timid as a young fawn, she climbed the high 
flight with her weary limbs, and then for a few 
moments paused to take fresh breath. She was 
too fatigued with her continued exertions to ring 
the bell and enter the hall at just that moment. 

While she stood on the top stair, a female 
suddenly flew up the whole flight, and, standing 
by her side, inquired her business there at that 


“Do you reside here ?” asked Ellen. 

“ Suppose I do,” answered the female, quite 
impertinently. “ Does that concern you ?” 

Without deigning to notice so rude an assault 
upon her feminine delicacy, Ellen at once placed 
her hand upon the bell-pull, and rang the bell 
with considerable violence. 

“O, wont you go in without ringing?” spoke 
up the female, now opening the door, and her- 
self preceding her into the hall. 

“T wish to see Miss Emilia,” said Ellen, just 
moving over the threshold. 

The female, who was merely a servant, felt 
not a little startled at hearing the stranger pro- 
nounce the name of her young mistress with an 
air of acquaintance, if not possibly of familiarity, 
and she hurried away to do the bidding of Ellen, 
first, however, having to no purpose urged her 
to come in and wait until Miss Emilia could be 
called. 

In acouple of minutes the young lady appeared 
in the hall, and seeing Ellen standing there in 
the opened door, she said : 

“So, I'm glad you’ve come! I wished to see 
you very much, to-night. But why did you not 
come in? Why stand in the open door ?” 

With these kind and sisterly words, the young 
lady took the pale seamstress by the hand and 
led her away affectionately into the sitting-room. 
As she turned to leave the hall, Ellen saw the 
head of the female domestic peering round one 
corner of one of the doors at the farther end of 


the hall. She had been listening, evidently, to” 


learn what account Ellen might give Miss Emi- 
lia respecting her treatment of her upon the 
steps, her own uneasy conscience leading her to 
suspect it could be no very flattering one. 

When they had arrived in the sitting-room, 
the young lady drew Ellen to a seat by the side 
of her upon the lounge, and took from her the 
work which the latter assured her was completed- 

“You are in good season,” said the young 
lady. “I had no reason to expect them so soon.” 

“ T have to hurry all I can, for my shop wages 
are so low that I can hardly support myself with 
them. And now that they are to be still farther 
reduced next week, I hardly know what we shall 
come to.” 

“How would you like to give up shop-work 
altogether?” asked the young lady, laying the 
work in her lap after having given it a close ex- 
amination ; “ I see that your work is remarkably 
nice, and I have no doubt that I could persuade 
others to furnish you with quite enough to supply 
all you want, irrespective of what you now are 
obliged to go out to do.” 

“ But you are too kind! much too kind!” pro- 

tested Ellen, though, it must be confessed, but 
“Take this,” said Miss Emilia, handing her a 
coin, which the latter did not stop to examine. 
“ Come here to-morrow evening at this time, and 
you shall have more work. It is plain enough 
what you can do. You shall not go destitute, if 
my meagre means can in any wise prevent.” 

With many thanks, many times repeated, El- 
len rose to take her departure. Bidding her 
warm-hearted benefactress a good night, she 
went out at the door, and was soon out of sight 
of the house in which she had just been made, 
unexpectedly enough, to see a bright gleam of 
happiness. 

“Tt’sa gold piece! a five dollar piece, she 
gave me!” surprisedly exclaimed the youthful 
seamstress, as soon as she had reached home and 
taken out her money to show her mother. 

“ You have not been forgotten, then,” calmly 
replied her mother. “ My prayer has been an- 
swered.” 

“But she has paid me too much, mother!” 
protested the girl, in all honesty and seriousness. 

“ Didn’t you look at the piece when she handed 
it to you ?” 

“No; I supposed it was but a quarter of a 
dollar. I never dreamed of its being as much as 
Jive dollars.” 

“ She undoubtedly did it on purpose,” said the 
mother. 

“ Yet she may have mistaken,” said Ellen. “I 
have known people often to pay a coin of this 
value for a quarter of a dollar, in the night time. 
At any rate, I shall mention it to her to-morrow 
evening.” 

“Are you going there, then?” asked her 
mother. 


“She made me promise to return at that time, 
saying that she should try in the meantime to 
engage work enough for me among her acquaint- 
ance, so that I need not return to the shop at all, 
but be with you all the time.” 


“ God be praised !” exclaimed the grateful in- 
valid, elevating her clasped hands above her 
head, and rolling her eyes upwards with devout 
fervor. “God’s will be done—always! We 


have no reason to complain, Nelly, even if we * 


have been sorely tried with hardships for this 
many a year. All is coming round for the best. 
Can you not see it, Nell? Can you not see the 
broad gleam of sunshine again, child ¢” 

“T always had a heart to hope for the best, 
mother,” responded Ellen. 

“ And you will live, then, to see the best—or 
at least, better days than these. Only place 
your trust in Providence—all will come out well. 
We are short-sighted beings. The most saga- 
cious can see but a little way. What suffers to- 
day may revel to-morrow. Only keep up heart, 
my sweet child.” 

And with these words of affectionate cheer, 
the invalid parent stretched out her pale hands 
to invite the embrace of her truly patient daugh- 
ter; while tears stood in her eyes, and a flush 
of excitement temporarily mantled the cheeks 
that were usually so ashy white and colorless. 

Next day, just at evening, Nell started again 
for the residence of her kind benefactress and 
friend, Miss Emilia Lewis. She had no diffi- 
culty in reaching the door, and it was with a 
considerable addition to her assurance that she 
placed her hand upon the bell-pull. The same 
servant answered her demands that had treated 
her with such rudeness the evening before. 


This time, however, she was careful to show 
the young seamstress more attention than before, 
and civilly asked her in, showing her the way 
to the drawing-room, where Emilia Lewis hap- 
pened to be sitting alone. The pleasure of the 
latter at finding Nell so strictly punctual to her 
engagement, readily discovered itself in the 
many laudatory expressions of which she made 
use. She assured Ellen that she had succeeded 
in procuring quite a handsome pile of work for 
her, and that upon its faithfal performance was 
contingent a regular supply thereafter. 

All this was received by Ellen with unbounded 
gratitude, for which, however, her tongue, little 
schooled in such matters, could find scarcely 
any adequate expression. She felt the tears 
welling up to her eyes, and she was conscious 
that her lip once or twice quivered. She thought 
of the sunshine that would now pour in through 
every pane in the windows of her mother’s sick 
chamber. She thought of the joy that would 
warm the sorrowing heart of that mother, and 
wondered what it was that had all along kept it 
palpitating so healthfully. She at once saw 
bright visions of pleasant home with her parent 
—of long and calm evenings passed by her side— 
and of warmth, and comfort, and comparative 
plenty now. Why should not the tears have 
started to her eyes? Why should not her thin 
lips have quivered ? 

“T have felt unhappy since last evening about 
one thing,” said Nell, recovering her composure. 

“ And what can that be?” asked Miss Lewis, 
with no feigned show of interest and sympathy. 

“Do you know what you gave me last night ?” 

“Certainly; it was a half eagle,” replied the 
young lady. 

“ Thank God! I am not suspected, then !” ex- 
claimed Nell, lifting her hands from her lap. 

“ What do you mean ?” asked her friend. 

“T feared you mistook that coin for one of 
much less value.” 

“ And so thought that I suspected you of wil- 
fully suffering me to be deceived ?” inquired Miss 
Emilia. 

“Yes. It made me miserable.” 

“But now I beg you to dismiss all such 
thoughts, for had I supposed I could have given 
you an unhappy feeling by what I did, I should 
certainly have told you how much the coin was. 
But it is all over now. There has been no mis- 
take made ; and I beg you to be as happy as you 
can. I’m sure I will do what is in my power to 
furnish you with work for a long time to come.” 

“You are very good to me, Miss Lewis,” re- 
turned Nell, her voice refusing to belie the emo- 
tion she felt; “I do not know what I am to do 
to repay all your kindness.” 

“ Say nothing at all of that. My desire is to 
do what little good I can with my means, and 
where could I find a worthier object than you ? 
Now, as I am expecting to be married within a 
few weeks, at furthest,—but do not mention this, 
for I am making you a confidant,—TI shall be able 
to give you all the work you can do. Will you 
be happy now, Nell ?” ' 

Tears—tears of joy were the only response 
she could make to this last interrogatory, and 
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Miss Lewis impulsively threw her arms about 
her, and embraced her most affectionately. 

They had sat in this position upon the sofa for 
not a little time, when the door was suddenly 
opened by a servant and a young man shown in. 

“ Why, Emilia!” exclaimed he, as he entered ; 
“ you are not alone, I see. I will go into the 
library.” 

Nell, on hearing this, and thinking her presence 
the great obstacle at the moment, promptly arose 
from her seat, adjusting her dress as if to go. 

“Stay!” said Emilia. “Do not go yet, Nell. 
Mr. Thompson, this is my friend,—Miss Nelly— 
Miss Nelly Thompson! Really, your own name! 
How odd!” 

The young man, thus introduced to Nell, in- 
stantly bent his full and piercing gaze upon her 
countenance, as if he would read every feature 
at a single glance. 

“Miss Ellen Thompson!” repeated he, after 
Emilia. “Can it be—” 

“ What ?” asked Emilia. “What is the mat- 
ter ?” repeated she, seeing the embarrassment by 
which he appeared to be surrounded. 

“Have yeu a mother?” asked the young man. 

“ Yes,” answered Nell, greatly astonished at 
what she considered such unaccountable conduct. 

“ Mary Thompson ?” pursued he. 

Yes, sir.” 

“ Great God! 

“ Impossible !” 

“Is itso? Can it be so?” broke in Emilia. 

“My long absent sister!” continued he, ap- 
proaching her and looking steadily in her face. 
“O, what a moment! What an unexpected mo- 
ment of bliss, Ellen !” 

In an instant they were closely enfolded in 
each other’s arms. 

Years before, the young boy—Edward Thom- 
son—had left his country home in a distant State, 
to seek his fortune. Born with a seed of energy 
in his character, quite common to many of his 
peculiar race, at the early day when that seed 
first began to show its germ he stealthily left 
home, determined on making a way for himself 
in the world. . 

Since that time, his father had died, and his 
mother and sister became destitute. They long 
ago thought him dead, and those who early knew 
him had entirely given up all thoughts of seeing 

His history since that inconsiderate departure, 
may be transcribed in a few words. He rose 
from step to step, beginning at the lowest round 
of the ladder upon which he had first placed his 
confident foot, until he had secured himself an 
enviable and highly profitable situation in a 
shipping-house of wide reputation. Even with 
his circumstances thus improved, and still pro- 
mising more, his pride refused to allow him to 
return home, determining that his situation in 
life should finally be settled upon before he again 
saw any of hia early friends. 

From point to point he went, until he was sent 
to a distant foreign port as supercargo in the 
vessel in which he sailed. Making his first voy- 
age under such a complication of propitious cir- 
cumstances, his heart became in a measure wed- 
ded to the sea, and he resolved to follow it for a 
term of years, uniting the qualities of sailor and 
merchant in every voyage he made. 

Emilia’s father was one of the firm whose 
agent he was, and he it was, to whom she was 
expecting to be married in a few weeks. He 
was to be the bridegroom,—and his sister was 
patiently and silently at work, assisting in the 
preparation of the bride—her own brother's 
intended ! 

Edward Thompson had not yet returned to 
his native home, nor knew he even of his father’s 
decease. He had never mistrusted such a thing 
as the possibility of his mother and sister work- 
ing for their livelihood in this far-away city, and 
of course his surprise was unbounded at here 
finding them ; more especially, at finding Ellen 
under such very peculiar and providential cir- 
cumstances. But Nell’s heart bounded for joy. 

Was not the lone widow's eye brightened, too, 
as she saw the manly form of her son unexpect- 
edly entering the door, in the company of his 
own sister? And was not that meeting, while it 
was one of gentle remonstrance and affectionate 
chiding on the part of the mother, likewise one 
of unspeakable rejoicing? Have words power 
to paint such scenes ? 

While the invalid miother embraced both son 
and daughter as fervently as possible, she could 
not help raising her sunken eyes to heaven, and 
saying: “Nell, Nell! did I not tell you that we 
should not be forsaken *” 


You are my sister !” 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
“BELVIDERE HALL.” 


BY ELLIE ALICE MORIARTY. 


O, "tis bright when the sunlight expands o’er the lawn, 

With the pearly fount gemmed by the glories of dawn ; 

With the emerald leaves stirred by the breezes of morn, 

While the scene teems each moment with beauties new- 
born : 

May it ever be so—may no dark shadow fall, 

To dim the bright lustre of “ Belvidere Hall.” 


O, ’tis fair when the moonlight so peacefully bright, 
Bathes the mansion and lawn in a silvery light, 

And the fount’s dripping waters commingling are heard 
With the musical notes of some night-warbling bird ; 
And that halo of peace seems from heaven to fall 


Approvingly bright upon “ Belvidere Hall.” 


And its inmates are happy, for fortune imparts 

With its bliss-giving hand full content to their hearts ; 

And the magical charm, like a jewel enshrined, 

Is the wealth of the intellect—greatness of mind ; 

And long may that influence breathe over all 

Who gem the bright circle at “ Belvidere Hall.” 
Boston, October, 1851. 


GREENWOOD CEMETERY. 


I must now give a brief account of Greenwood 
cemetery, which we visited the other day in com- 
ny with Mr. and Miss Grinnell, who Obligingly 
insisted on taking us there, and showing us the 
place. It is in the south part of Brooklyn, about 
three miles from Fulton Ferry (you may also go 
to Greenwood by the new ferry at Whitehall, 
+ which lands you in the vicinity of the cemetery 
on a very long pier). Greenwood contains two 
hundred and forty-two acres, of which a great 
part is beautifully covered with woods of a natu- 
ral growth ; and I think the surprisingly brilliant 
colors of autumn are more striking and exquis- 
ite here than those at Staten Island, or New 
Haven, or in the country before we came to New 
York. These were perfectly extraordinary—the 
most dazzling scarlet, the most golden and vivid 
yellows and Tyrian purples, and rich, deep, 
velvet-like crimsons, and delicate pale primrose- 
tints, and soft surviving greens, and rose-hues, 
such as flush the lips of Indian shells—all cast 
their sumptuous shadowings over the quiet 
graves, like the reflections from richly-painted 
windows, “ blushing with the blood of kings and 
queens,” in some mighty old cathedral. The 
views from the heights of the cemetery were 
sublime. I admired the one from Ocean Hill 
the most. There is a lovely variety of valleys, 
elevations, plains, groves and glades, and cote 
When will London have any thing even ap- 
proaching to this magnificent cemetery? The 
ocean rolling and mourning, with its fine mel- 
ancholy, organ-like sounds, so near, like a mighty 
mourner, she cannot have, nor the gorgeous 
all cast over the tombs by a Western autumn; 
ut all the rest she could have, and yet has not. 
—Lady Wortley’s Travels. 


ANECDOTE OF THE CAT. 


During a voyage from America to Holland, 
in the P., Capt. T., related the following inter- 
esting incident : 

“ A puss on board, regularly attended the ta- 
ble for her share of the meals. After having a 
litter of kittens, she became shy, and all at once 
the kittens were missed. The officers, suppos- 
ing she had made way with them, drove her 
from the table, on her next appearance, without 
food. This was done twice. At the next meal, 
puss came out for her share, and on being again 
repulsed, as if aware of their thoughts, she went 
and brought the kittens, one at a time in her 
mouth, and laid them on the floor by the table, 
and then looked up in their faces, as much as to 
say, ‘There you see they are safe. Does a 
mother forget her offspring ?—give me food or 
they perish! This appeal was not in vain; 
after a good meal, she again transported her 

oung to her hiding-place. If this is not reason, 
it is certainly allied to it.”— Portsmouth Journal. 


WORTH THE 


Calling on an old friend, last week, he was 
found sitting at his ease in a house where neither 
mosquitoes nor flies were allowed to enter; the 
comfort of the thing was admirable, and the cost 
mere nothing. In windows in various places 
may be seen guaze fly nets in frames, keeping 
insects from coming in at the windows, and the 
same thing on a larger scale to keep them from 
entering the door. The whole contrivance is 
simply a frame, hung like that of a baize door, 
and covered with coarse gauze; this lets in the 
air and light, and lets the flies look in as much 
as they please, and smell your dinner if they 
will, but forbids them dining with you, or even 
waiting on you at the table, as they do in some 
watering places.—Ibid. 


> 


TO KEEP MEAT FRESH. 


An old friend, in Vernon township, brought 
us a quarter of veal, afew weeks since, which 
we rather objected to receiving on account of 
the difficulty of keeping it fresh until it was 
used. He told us to keep it immersed in fresh- 
skimmed milk, and to change the milk every 
two days and he would guarantee it would keep 
fresh for weeks. This plan was pursued and the 
veal was kept in excellent order until it was 

ford Democrat. 


required for use.— Crawfe 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
HAPPINESS EQUALIZED. 


BY MRS. EMMA WELLMONT. 


T is mighty discouraging—this drudging toil 


we are compelled to do to save us from star- 
vation. Earning one’s bread “by the sweat of 
the brow,” is no foolish task ; it’s very homespun 
work, talk as we will about it. There’s a set of 
poor fellows digging, digging, digging all day, 
just to earn a dollar. There’s a poor woman 
stitching and sewing, and pressing, and button- 
holing, to earn her fifty or seventy-five cents ; 
and at night, in the first case, the man with the 
clean, sleek plaited bosomed shirt walks up and 
says, “ Mike, here’s your money ;” and the mis- 
stress with flounces half way up her skirt, holds 
out the pittance and says, “here, Mrs. Saveall, 
is your money for your day’s work,” and then 
the laborers go home to stow away in an ugly, 
ill-ventilated, old, crazy apartment, filled with 
children—it may be a sick or scolding wife— 
who moans over her sad fate, and says she never 
expected to come to this—‘ cold potatoes and 
dry bread; no nursing, and little to live for.” 

Now, such a picture makes one side of human 
life; but it is only the shady one. We all have 
discouraging days—dark days—cloudy ones. 
By-and-by the sun shines. That man who earns 
his dollar goes heme and tells his wife he has 
taken a job for higher pay; he tosses up the 
baby, and tells its mother about the quantity of 
groceries he is going to buy, and that she can 
have a new bonnet, and “little Mike” a new 
pair of shoes, and that they shall all fit out and 
go inte some visiting expedition awhile hence, 
to see some distant aunt, or cousin, or “very 
dear friend.” And then, how she sings cver her 
work! How little she minds about the baby’s 
fretting, or Tommy’s mischievous ways. Her 
heart is all turned to that outfit, and the pleas- 
ant ideas keep running through her mind that if 
she is not as well off as somebody else, she, to 
say the least, is happier. She heard the man 
with a ruffle shirt say in the morning when she 
took his clothes home, that his money did not 
bring him in any dividends—that he had notes 
to pay and did not know how to meet them; 
and then he added, “ You people who work for 
their daily bread are the happiest in the world.” 
And she adds, I know it is so; for Mr. Fry 
looked dejected and careworn. His face was 
sallow, and his eyes looked as if he had watched 
all night; while I feel as gay as a lark, and 
would not change situations with Mr. Fry the 
merchant, to-day, if I could. 

And there is the seamstress and her employer 
in her flounced dress. “Madam,” to be sure, 
sits on an elegant couch, and her eyes rest on 
tapestry carpets, and beneath folds of damask, 
the light stealthily peeps in, all softened; but 
ten chances to one, her husband was out all 
night to some gaming-table, or he is a veritable 
Caudle, who gave her a curtain lecture about 
her extravagance, or some son has vexed her 
life out about going to California, and the seam- 
stress who is plying her needle away in the 
back nursery has a thousand times as pleasant 
thoughts coursing through her brain. She, per- 
haps. has a prospect of marriage, and the work 
is cheerfully performed, because she has her eye 
on some piece of farniture she means to pur- 
chase ; and then, too, she has an idea how happy 
she shall be, when she inhabits “a home of her 
own,” and John goes to his work, and she sits 
and works for him. Would she change places 
with her employer, think you ? 

Thus it is we are very apt to take things 
on the surface, and then come to a conclasion. 
We envy people in coaches, when we are tired 
with walking; we desire more spacious dwell- 
ings, when we are pinched for closet-room ; we 
covet gold chains, and silk dresses, and outside 
finery, forgetting that away down in human 
hearts there are aches and pains, and vexations, 
and petty trials, which corrode the peace and 
quiet of luxurious people, varying in kind, but 
not in degree with the more humble, toiling, 
plodding, everyday sort of people. 

The man who rides in the coach often has a 
gouty leg ; and how he envies the nimble trip of 
the mechanic. The lady in diamonds and gold 
chains has a deep-seated cough, and she covets 
the rosy cheeks and merry heart of her washer- 
woman; or she has a little “pindling” wierd- 
faced child, who has been heated to death in a 
nursery, and the ruddy countenance of her cook’s 
little boy, who plays out of doors and takes care 
of himself, is to her a perfect enigma. She would 


give all the world if her puny boy was as robust. 
And so she feeds him on sweetmeats, and buys 
him a nice covered carriage, and hires a servant 
girl to drag him to the Common, and hopes by 
these means he will recover; whereas if she 
would let him trot about alone, and pick dande- 
lions, and fall into mud puddles, and eat brown 
bread and new milk, no doubt the little fellow 
would be hale and hearty. 

Thus we see the law of compensation is about 
equally divided. One has more money, and the 
other more activity ; one has more luxuries, and 
the other more health; one frets over a thing 
another covets; and so taking it in the aggre- 
gate everything is about equally apportioned. 
And this should teach us perfect contentment 
with our lot, unless we are disposed to be idle; 
and a sluggard has no business to live in God’s 
universe, where everything in nature is destined 
to progress. Therefore, clear away the wrinkles ; 
stop fretting because your neighbor is better off 
than yourself; keep up a merry heart, and you 
will find this world a pretty comfortable place 
after all. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. 
“SWEET SIXTEEN.” 


Have seven years thus passed away? 
Yes, seven years, I ween, 

Since I so joyous, light and gay, 
Arrived at “‘ sweet sixteen.” 


Then nature wore her fairest dress, 
The earth was clothed in green, 

I thought of nought but happiness 
When I was “ sweet sixteen.” 


All mortal things looked brighter then, 
Alas! how changed the scene! 

My heart’s oft filled with sorrow, when 
I think ef “ sweet sixteen.” 


For there was one who won my heart, 
And never have I seen 

A nobler one with whom to part, 
Since I was “‘ sweet sixteen.” 


I still preserve the sable curl, 
Undimmed is still its sheen, 

He gave to me, his chosen girl, 
When I was “ sweet sixteen.” 


But moss now hides his manly form, 
No more his face is seen, 

Yet he is in my memory warm 
As when but “ sweet sixteen.” 


1 often think of him I loved, 
Though years do intervene, 
And ne’er have I so gayly roved 
Since I was “ sweet sixteen.” 
Baltimore, Md., Oct., 1851. 


+ 


A THUNDERING COLD FIRE. 


On a winter night a few years since, I was 
riding through the little town of Lowell, Maine. 
My route lay along upon a high ridge of land 
between the Cold Stream Pond and the Passa- 
dunkeag stream. The large full moon was 
just rising in the horizon, looking larger than 
ever. The sleighing was excellent, and my 
horse, as if charmed by the scene, was trotting 
off at a brisk rate, when, from some cause he 
suddenly stopped. (n looking for it, I discov- 
ered a horse and sleigh driverless. In the sleigh 
was a mysterious looking jug, sole master of the 
premises; and upon looking for the driver, I 
found that individual by the ruadside—the keg 
was evidently master of him as well as the 
sleigh. He was muttering something to him- 
self avout a “thundering cold fire,” and blam- 
ing an imaginary John for not “ putting on more 
wood!’ Coming nearer to him, | found that he 
was sitting upon the snow his feet through the 
fence, wurming them at the mcon!—Munchester 
Messenger. 


COOL FOR THE WEATHER. 


As a well known gentleman of this city was 
descending the hill on Essex street. near the 
Prescott Company’s boarding-houses ca Satur- 
day evening, some part of the harness gave way, 
causing the horse to fall; and so great was the 
speed, that the animal turned nearly a complete 
somerset, throwing the gentleman out, and leay- 
ing the horse’s head under the front of the car- 
riage. Coolly righting his horse, and, with the 
assistance of some gentlemen near, mending the 
broken harness with some cords from his box. he 
drove on, remarking :—“ Gentlemen, I am much 
obliged for your assistance. It was a very passa- 
ble somerset, but nothing to what the horse can 
do !—Lowell Courier. 


SENSITIVENESS TO CRITICISM. 


I must say I cannot see much in Captain B. 
Hall s account of the Americans but weaknesses 
—some of which make me like the Yankees all 
the better. How much more amiable is the 
American fidgetiveness and anxiety about the 
opinion of other nations, and especially of the 

nglish, than the John Bullism which affects to 
despise the sentiments of the rest of the world. 
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STATE FAIR AT ROCHESTER. 


The Fair of the N. ¥. State Agricultural So- 
ciety, held at Rochester on the 16th, 17th and 


18th of this month, was without exception the 
finest exhibition of the kind held in the State. 

The site of the present year’s exhibition is a 
field of twenty-five or thirty acres, about one 
and a half or two mites from the centre of the 


city of Rochester, and on the banks of the Gen- 
essee river, nearly opposite Mount Hope Ceme- 
tery A substantial fence encloses the whole 


, GENERAL VIEW OF THE STATE FAIR AT ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


area, with two gates, one for ingress and another 
for egress. From the former, a carriage way runs 
throughout the grounds to the latter, wide enough 
for three or four carriages abreast. The build- 
ings and tents appropriated to the more destruct- 
ible objects, are arranged—as will be seen by 
reference to the general view—in the most pic- 
turesque manner, without regard to any regular 
plan, affording plenty of space for such articles 


as need no cover, and for the immense crowds 
who visited the exhibition during its display. 


The two principal frame buildings are 150 feet 
by 75, and the one on the left of the picture, 
called Manufacturers’ Hall, was appropriated to 
various domestic fabrics, wax work, paintings, 
silks, daguerreotypes, drawings, and a host of 
miscellaneous articles of the finest description. 


The other, Mechanics’ Hall, was appropriated 
to heavy iron work, and farming implements. 
Surrounding this building, in the open air, was 
an immense number of the heavier implements, 
plows, horse powers, reaping machines, scales, 


THE CATTLE GROUNDS AND HORSE SHEDS. 


wagons, &., &. The huge tentont treme 


right of the picture, was devoted to products of 
the dairy, honey, bee hives, sugar, &c., &c. 
Another to vegetables of every description, and 
the show of large pumpkins, squashes, beets, and 
other garden products, would do more to excite 
® spirit of emulation among our farming com- 
munity than all the books and lectures in the 
world. Decidedly the gem of the exhibition, 
was a tent erected in the centre of the grounds, 
and called Floral Hall. This was fitted up with 
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the most exquisite taste, and contained the finest 
collection of fruits and flowers imaginable. It 
was 180 by 80 feet, of an elliptical form, and 
supported by three centre-poles. The middle 
one was “in the rough,” and was girded with 
branches and limbs of oak, to represent the veri- 


table appearance of a tree. On one of the top- 
most branches was gracefully arranged a sheaf 
of wheat, while upon another stood a noble 
specimen of the bald eagle. The remaining 


branches bore aloft numerous rustic baskets, 
filled with the choicest fruits, and altegether the 


FESTIVAL IN CORINTHIAN HALL. 


tout ensemble of this pavilion was magnificent in 
the extreme. Numerous young ladies, with 
cheeks rivalling the bloom on the peaches they 
exhibited, attended upon the tables in this tent, 
and rendered the attraction doubly great. 
Among the numerous other buildings and 


tents scattered over the grounds, might be par- 
ticularized the President’s tent, where the invited 
guests were received ; Dewey's depot, for the sale 
of agricultural books, a neat and tasty little 
building ; and numerous refreshment booths, for 
the members and invited guests. [See page 396.] 
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THE MASQUERADE. 


BY MES. CAROLINE ORNE. 


CHAPTER L 


AM tired of everything—men, women 
and children—poodles, parrots and birds 
—music, poetry and flowers—I want something 
new.” 

The foregoing was addressed to Ann Harland 
by Mrs. Latimer, a young and wealthy widow. 

“Why, we have something new almost every 
day,” said Ann, smiling. 

“You don’t call parties and balls and soirees 

new, I hope. They have been repeated so often, 
with every possible variation, that they have be- 
come to me perfectly tiresome, and utterly in- 
sipid. I cannot endure them, and it is past my 
comprehension how you or any other person 
can.” 
“T always find something that is amusing, 
and not unfrequently, even instructive. I often 
fall in with people whose characters I like to 
study, and I contemplate a beautiful face with as 
much pleasure as a beautiful picture.” 

“How odd. Now I never wish to see a face 
handsome enough to throw my own into the 
shade. I would not even marry a man so well 
looking as to attract particular attention. The 
remark used to be, ‘ What a lucky fellow Lati- 
mer was, to get so handsome a wife,’ and it 
would be exceedingly annoying to me to have 
the tune changed and have people say, ‘I can- 
not for the life of me imagine how that elegant, 
fine-looking man came to marry the Widow 
Latimer.’” 

“There would be little danger of that. The 
remark, far more likely, would be, ‘What a 
handsome couple,’ pronounced with an empha- 
sis which would require to be marked by at 
least three notes of admiration.” 

“That would n’t suit me. I choose to be first. 
But I have wandered far from what was in my 
mind, when I first broke the solemn silence. I 
was thinking, that as everything in the way of 
amusement had been repeated so many times as 
to be utterly stale, flat and unprofitable; that a 
masquerade, such as they used to have over the 
sea, in the olden times, would be something so 
unique this side of the water, as would make 
quite a sensation.” 

“ Would it not be much the same as a costume 
ball 

“By no means—the wearing of masks will 
give an entirely new character to the whole affair. 
When persons who undertake to sustain differ- 
ent characters are known, they naturally have 
less confidence in themselves, and feel too much 
embarrassed to make what talent they may pos- 
sess available. They would also be more open 
to criticism, and piquancy might be termed pert- 
ness, and a proper confidence, boldness. At 
any rate, I am determined to see what can be 
done, and if Robert Leeds can possibly do with- 
out his slippers another week, I need not tell 
you how glad I should be of your assistance.” 

Ann, while she blushed at this allusion to the 
slippers, which she was diligently engaged in 
embroidering for Robert Leeds, an estimable 
young man, to whom she had for some time 
been engaged, assured Mrs. Latimer that she 
would gladly render her all the assistance in her 
power. 

“ And I will as gladly accept it,” said Mrs. 
Latimer, “ but remember you must not put your 
heart away with the unfinished slippers, as I 
shall expect you to bring all your energy, indus- 
try, taste, skill and invention to bear upon the 
grand masquerade in prospective. 


CHAPTER IL 


Mrs. Latrimenr’s villa combined the spacious- 
ness and splendor of a palace. The saloon, ca- 
pable of accommodating more than two hun- 
dred persons, was fitted up with a magnificence, 
which might almost have deceived the beholder 
into imagining it to have been the work of one 
of those magicians of the east, who of old were 
said to have wrought such wonders by a single 
wave of their potent wand. 

At a short distance from the mansion there 
was a beautiful grove, where were to be arranged 
hundreds of colored lamps, a circumstance which 
induced Mrs. Latimer to give out word, that all 
who chose to attend the masquerade, if they 
would go to the expense and trouble of furnish- 
ing themselves with a proper costume, would be 
considered as eligible. 


Ann Harland ventured to suggest that some 
awkward if not rather unpleasant incidents and 
rencontres might be the consequence of an invita- 
tion so unrestricted, but Mrs. Latimer asserted 
that it would constitute the very pith and mar- 
row of the whole affair, and Mrs. Latimer did 
not permit her assertions to be disputed. 

The time named for the masquerade was dis- 
tant enough to give ample time for all who 
wished to attend to prepare such costumes as 
taste and fancy might suggest. 

The very evening Mrs. Latimer decided on 
giving the masquerade, Ann Harland wrote a 
note to Ella Leeds, the sister of Robert, so that 
she might mention the subject to Edgar Clifford, 
the gentleman to whom Ella was betrothed, and 
whom, as Ann knew, she expected to see in the 
course of the evening 

The first leisure hour which Ann could find, 
which was not for several days, she called on 
Ella. 

“Well, Ella,” were her first words, “ what 
does Edgar say about the masquerade ¢” 

“ At first, he seemed to disapprove of it, but 
finally decided in favor of attending, and has al- 
ready decided on adopting the costume of a 
Hungarian nobleman.” 

“ A judicious choice. I can think of nothing 
which would better become his elegant and com- 
manding figure, than the richly embroidered pe- 
lisse, which I doubt not he will wear with all 
the grace of a real Hungarian. What character 
do you think of assuming ?” 

“ That of a Flower Girl, I believe—what have 
you decided on ?” 

“T shall appear as a Spanish lady. I have 
already purchased the materials for my dress. 
But were I in your place, I would not be a 
Flower Girl. I know half a dozen, at least, who 
intend to appear in that character.” 

“ What shall I bethen? My figure, you know, 
is too petite to appear as a queen, a princess, or 
even a Spanish lady ; for, though real queens and 
princesses may have few pretensions to either 
dignity or stateliness, yet there would seem an 
unfitness—an incongruity in a person with such 
a slight figure, attempting to personate one.” 

“What do you say to Nourmahal, the Light 
of the Harem ?” said Ann, taking up a volume 
of Lalla Rookh, and turning to the poem in 
question 

“TJ should like it of all things, if I thought I 
could properly sustain the character.” 

“ There is not the least fear of that. You are 
such a proficient on the harp, that you will soon 
learn to manage the lute gracefully; and as for 
your voice, all who have heard it, know that 

‘Yours is the lay that lightly floats, 
And yours are the murmuring, dying notes 
That fall as soft as snow on the sea, 
And melt in the heart as instantly.’ 
And then the black mask with its prettily order- 
ed clasps, will 


‘ Leave one eye free, 
To do its best of witchery,’ 
which I dare say will be quite enough.” 

“You flatter well by the help of the book,” 
said Ella, laughing. ‘“ Nevertheless, Nourmahal 
it shall be. The character will please Edgar, I 
know, for he was not exactly satisfied with the 
idea of my appearing as a Flower Girl.” 

“Come, then,” said Ann, “prepare yourself 
for a shopping excursion, and you shall have the 
benefit of my judgment and taste gratis, with 
regard to the materials for your costume.” 

Edgar Clifford, as Ella had imagined, was 
well pleased with her intention of assuming the 
character of Nourmahal, instead of that of a 
Flower Girl, and he and Ann predicted that she 
would be more graceful and fascinating than any 
lady present. 


CHAPTER IL 

Ir wanted only two hours of the time when 
Clifford was to call on Ella to attend her to the 
masquerade, when a note was left at the door, 
which was handed him by aservant. He turned 
pale, and was much agitated while reading it, as 
well he might be. It said: 

“Place not too much confidence in the faith 
and constancy of woman—a piece of advice, 
though at present ungrateful, may, in the end 
prove salutary, as you will be convinced, if you 
can devise some method to watch the bewitching 
‘Nourmahal,’ without her being aware of your 
presence.” 

Clifford attentively perused the note a second 
time, and then, entering an adjoining apartment, 
seated himself at his writing-desk, and wrote the 
following note to Ellen. 


“T have, much to my chagrin, this moment re- 
ceived information relative to an important af- 
fair, Which demands my immediate attention. 
It will, therefore, be impossible for me to attend 
you to the masquerade. But you must not, by 
any means, let this prevent you from going, and 
that you may have no excuse for so doing, I 
shall make it in my way te see your brother, 
and request him to call for you.” 

Ella was deeply disappointed, and, at first, 
felt determined to remain at home. The earnest- 
ness, however, with which Clifford requested 
her to go, made her, on reflection, fear that her 
non-compliance might displease him, and she 
proceeded to finish her toilet, which the receipt 
of the note had interrupted. She had scarcely 
completed it, when a carriage drove up to the 
house, and the next minute she heard her broth- 
er’s voice inquiring for her. She met him at 
the foot of the stairs. He looked remarkably 
well in the costume which he had chosen, which 
was that of a Tyrolese Hunter, with a garland 
of fresh flowers twined in his bonnet. He hand- 
ed his sister into the carriage, and in answer to 
her inquiry if he knew what prevented Clifford 
from attending the masquerade, he replied that 
he made no definite explanation, but merely 
stated in general terms, when he called to re- 
quest him to attend her to Mrs. Latimer’s, that 
some business which could not be deferred, 
required his immediate attention. 

A ten minutes’ drive brought them to the 
scene of festivity. At their first entrance into 
the brilliantly lighted saloon, Ella’s attention 
was attracted towards a man in the habit of a 
Monk. He was of a medium height, stoutly 
built, and as far as could be judged without see- 
ing his face, certainly could lay no claim to be- 
longing to an order peculiarly ascetic. Sur- 
rounded as he was by persons in various pictur- 
esque and glittering costumes, his dark robe and 
white mantle rendered him conspicuous. 

It was not long before Ella became aware that 
she was the object of his peculiar notice. Wher- 
ever she went, on looking round, she was sure to 
see him at no great distance. At last, she be- 
gan not only to feel annoyed, but somewhat 
alarmed at being thus subjected to his constant 
scrutiny, and pointed him out to her brother and 
Ann Harland, neither of whom could form the 
slightest conjecture as to who he was. Ella, in 
the meantime, had not observed a man in a 
black domini, for though he had watched her 
quite as narrowly as the Monk, he had done it 
in a way so as not so openly to challenge obser- 
vation. It was not long before her brother and 
Ann joined a group of dancers. Ella stood by 
an open window, and as she watched the grace- 
ful evolutions of the dance, she forgot the Monk 
who had so constantly hovered near her. Al) 
at once she was startled by a deep voice speak- 
ing close by her side. She looked round and 
beheld the Monk. His words were: 

“Lady, why do you suffer your lute to slum- 
ber ?” 

Prompted by that vague feeling of alarm with 
which his presence had before inspired her, her 
first impulse was to leave him without answer- 
ing his question, more especially as she found, 
what she had not before been aware of, that the 
part of the saloon where they stood was compar- 
atively deserted. A moment’s reflection, how- 
ever, showed her that there could be no cause 
for fear, and her curiosity being strongly excited 
concerning him, she replied : 

“ Because I have no heart to wake its voice 
to-night.” 

“T am afraid your crown was woven by no 
enchantress, then, 

‘ Of buds o’er which the moon has breathed ;’ 
or has the absence of one you expected here 
broken the spell ?” 

“No one is absent, whom I wish to be here,” 
she replied ; “ for as duty should ever be preferred 
to pleasure, I could have but little esteem for a 
person, who would neglect the one to enjoy the 
other.” 

“In that, you are perfectly right; yet, what if 
I should tell you, that if no one be absent whom 
you wish were here, there is one present, you 
imagine to be absent.” 

“ May I ask the person’s name ?” said Ella, in 
a voice slightly tremulous. 

The Monk brought his lips almost close to her 
ear, and said, in an emphatic whisper, “ Edgar 
Clifford !” 

“ How do you know that he is here ?” 

“No matter how I know—it is enough that I 
tell you the truth.” 

“Point him out tojme.” 


“There he stands in a black domini. He is, 
as you perceive, attentively listening to a lady 
costumed as Haidee, and who is more beautiful 
and fascinating, if that were possible, than her 
lovely prototype, as described by the noble bard.” 

By some means, just as Ella’s attention was 
fixed on the lady designated by the Monk, her 
mask slipped partly aside and gave her a glimpse 
of a face which fully realized the encomiums he 
had passed on her beauty. 

“That cannot be Clifford—I know it cannot,” 
said Ella, speaking to herself rather than to him 
who stood beside her. 

“ J know it is Clifford,” said he, “and I will 
tell you how you may be convinced of the truth 
of what I say. He, not long since, exchanged 
rings with you ?” 

“ He did.” 

“He wears that ring to-night, as you may 
have opportunity to see for yourself, before you 
leave this place.” 

Ella now turned ‘away, and hoped that he 
would no longer seek to keep near her. She de- 
sired this the more earnestly as she could not 
help perceiving that he in the black domini was 
narrowly watching them during the conversation 
they held together, notwithstanding the fascinat- 
ing Haidee, as was clearly evident, did her best 
to monopolize his attention. She soon proved 
the futility of this hope, for he continued to hover 
near her, wherever she went, and often ap- 
proached her and addressed her in the easy, fa- 
miliar manner of a confidential friend. This, in 
her present painfully excited state of mind, 
owing to what he had told her respecting Clif- 
ford, was so vexatious, as to be scarcely endur- 
able. Her persecutor was perfectly aware of all 
this, but he was a skillful plotter, and the object 
he had at heart, he thought he had reason to be- 
lieve, would ultimately be facilitated by this 
mode of procedure. 

Though Ella had received several invitations 
to dance, she had refused them all. She had 
just been asked by a young gentleman, whom 
she recognized by his voice to be one of Edgar 
Clifford’s most intimate friends; and her refusal 
had been accompanied by the assurance that she 
should not dance at all. He had scarcely left 
her, before she found herself suddenly drawn to- 
wards a party of waltzers by the mask in the 
habit of a monk. It had been his intention to 
involve her in the mazes of the dance, before she 
had the power to resist the impulse by which 
she was swayed, and then, he imagined, she 
would make the best of it, and continue to dance 
for, at least, a few minutes. He soon found that 
he had reckoned without his host. There was 
no time for expostulation, yet as she attempted 
to break away from him, she said: 

“ Your rudeness is a proof that what you have 
told me is false.” 

“The ring will decide that,” he replied, in a 
sneering tone of voice; and then, having kept a 
firm grasp upon her arm, he bowed to those near, 
and said: “ Please let us pass—the lady needs 
air.” 

“No, no,” she replied, “all I wish is, to find 
my brother or Ann Harland. Where can they 
be ?” 

“ Compose yourself, fair lady,” he said, “and 
I will do my best to assist you to find them.” 

“T wish for no assistance—I need none,” were 
her words, while her vexation was raised to the 
highest pitch by observing that the mask in the 
black domini stood with folded arms attentively 
regarding her. 

She could no longer doubt that it was Clifford, 
for there was something in his figure and air, 
which could not be concealed by the folds of his 
loose robe, which she was persuaded could be- 
long to no one else. She, moreover, imagined 
that in his very attitude, there was an expression 
of disdain, and she pictured to herself the smile 
of scorn which curled his lips. Had a doubt 
concerning his identity remained, it would have 
been the nextsmoment silenced ; for, as the Monk 
continued officiously to attend her, he intention- 
ally passed so near him, that she could not avoid 
seeing that a ring which sparkled on his little 
finger, and which, through some inadvertency on 
his part, was conspicuously displayed, was the 
one she had given him. A minute afterward, 
she caught sight of Ann Harland. Her persecu- 
tor, for some reason best known to himself, when 
he found that she saw Ann, abruptly left her. 

“Let me go to your room, Ann,” said she, “I 
cannot remain here any longer.” 

Ann, who saw that she was much agitated, 
hastened to comply with her request. When by 


themselves, Ella told her that Clifford was pres- | 
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ent, and they in vain endeavored to assign some 
reason for the deception he had made use of, un- 
less it were for the sake of enjoying, without fear 
of interruption, an interview with her, who in 
the costume of Haidee had kept so constantly 
near him. 

Ella was most thoroughly miserable, and Ann 
could not forbear censuring with great severity, 
what appeared to them the disingenuousness as 
well as singularity of Clifford’s conduct. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tux next day Ella was too unwell to leave 
her room. She could not help hoping that Clif- 
ford would call, or at any rate, explain by writ- 
ing to her the reasons which induced him to 
feign being called away on business. She was 
disappointed. Not a word did she hear from 
him during the whole day, which appeared to 
her neatly interminable. In the evening, her 
brother and Ann Harland called. 

“T have ascertained,” said Ann, whom Ella 
desired to come to her room, “who the lady is 
Clifford was so devoted to last night. She is a 
sister of one of your old admirers, Onslow 
Becket.” 

“And have you found out who that hateful 
Monk was?” inquired Ella. 

“No, though I half suspect Mrs. Latimer 
knows; but she wont tell me a word. I should 
not wonder if it should turn out to be Becket 
himself.” 

“If so, I cannot imagine his object in doing 
as he did.” 

“Time may show. I already have a clue in 
spite of Mrs. Latimer’s mysterious silence, and 
if I make proper use of it, I think it will lead to 
the unravelling of the whole plot—for that there 
is a plot, the object of which is to separate you 
and Clifford, I don’t entertain a doubt. Keep a 
good heart, therefore, as I am convinced that all 
will come out right in the end.” 

Though encouraged by the words of Ann, it 
was several days before she was able to go be- 
low. Clifford, in the meantime, had neither 
called nor written. 

Evening came, and Ella was alone in the 
drawing-room. All at once the door-bell rang. 
“He has come at last,” she thought, as she 
started nervously from herchair. The next mo- 
ment undeceived her. It was not the voice of 
Edgar Clifford that inquired if she were at home. 
Yet she was certain that she had heard it before, 
and she had, for it was the voice of Onslow 
Becket. Her cheeks crimsoned with anger, as 
with an air of easy audacity he entered the room 
—for not three months previous, she had not 
only rejected the offer of his hand, but given 
him to understand that she no longer wished to 
consider him as an acquaintance. This last 
step she had felt herself compelled to take, from 
having heard unfavorable accounts of his con- 
duct, from a reliable source, rather than from 
any personal dislike. When, therefore, he en- 
tered the room in the manner described, and 
held out his hand as if he expected that as a 
thing of course she would welcome him, she 
drew back with an air of dignity, which Mr. 


Onslow Becket did not imagine that one to 


whom nature had given a form so slight, and of 
such airy lightness, was capable of assuming. 
He shook his head gently, and with a deprecat- 
ing air, evidently intending to appear quite 
irresistible, saying as he did so: 

“ Hard-heeried siill, I find—hard-hearted still 
—yet you must, and will relent.” 

“ J know of no must in the case,” she replied, 
“and there certainly is no will to revoke the 
answer you received from me some three months 
ago, and which I thought was so plain and de- 
cided as to prevent any misconstruction.” 


“It was—it was,” he replied, “ most adorable 
of your sex; but when one is driven to despair, 
the mind is not in a state to calmly yield to ob- 
stacles. Then, too, I had a formidable rival, 
That rival I have no longer. Edgar Clifford is 
caught, I do not say by a lovelier—for that 
would be impossible—but by a newer face. Ed- 
gar Clifford—I can say it now without being 
withheld by delicacy, as was the case when you 
turned from me and listened to him—can alone 
be satisfied with novelty.” 

“Jt may be as you say. I will even admit that 
there is reason for believing it true; but true or 
false, it can in no way affect my opinion or sen- 
timents as regards yourself.” 

“ Time, it is said, works wonders.” 
“Tt does, but not impossibilities.” 
“True. Your opinion and mine, however, 


may differ as to what constitutes impossibilities.” 
“Our opinions, I am proud to know, differ 


. also in many other things.” 


“ You [will, at least, agree with me on one 
point—and that is, when I assure you that your 
beauty is quite irresistible, and never more so 
than at this moment; for, to confess the truth, I 
prefer eyes that sparkle, even though it be with 
anger, to those 

* Whose sleepy lids like snow on violets lie.’” 


Ella made no reply, except by her looks, 
which were sufficiently expressive of disdain ; 
and he was commencing a fresh eulogy on her 
beauty, when the door, which had been slightly 
ajar, was thrown open, and Ella’s brother ami 
Edgar Clifford entered. 

Theugh at first sight of them Becket was a 
little disconcerted, he immediately regained his 
self-possession, and with a smile of great appar- 
ent suavity, offered Clifford his hand. Clifford, 
as if he doubted his power of choice if he suffer- 
ed his hands to remain free, resolutely folded 
his arms across his breast, and answered the 
smile with a look of contempt. 

“ That is but natural, and I trust I have the 
magnanimity to forgive it. Were I in his place, 
I should probably behave in a manner quite sim- 
ilar,” said Becket, addressing Robert Leeds, and 
at the same time holding out his hand with the 
same gracious air with which he had extended 
it to Clifford. 

“ Any farther attempt at deception,” said Rob- 
ert, at the same time drawing back to avoid him, 
“will be futile. We know all—that the author 
of the anonymous note, and he who in the dis- 
guise of a monk undertook to awaken the jeal- 
ousy of Ella Leeds by means of his own sister, 
were one and the some person, who is no other 
than Onslow Becket.” 

“T am not to be browheaten thus,” said Beck- 
et, exchanging his smile for a scowl of defiance. 

“Nothing has been asserted which cannot be 
proved,” said Clifford, and he at once entered 
upon an explanation, which convinced Becket 
that his assertion was no vain boast. It would 
have been amusing to a disinterested looker-on, 
to mark the crest-fallen air with which Becket 
listened to details, which placed his character in 
its true light. He gradually worked his way 
nearer and nearer towards the door, and crept 
noiselessly out, just as they had been brought to 
a close. 

The three, thus relieved of his presence, with 
their confidece in each other fully restored, 
were soon joined by Ann Harland. 

“ Mrs. Latimer,” she said, when she mentioned 
to her, that one of the consequences of her mas- 
querade had been a nearly fatal estrangement 
between her friend Ella and Edgar Clifford, 
made very light of it, saying with a gay laugh 
that ‘life would lose half its piquancy, if all 
lovers were allowed to go on turtle-dove fashion,’ 
as to cause her to suspect that she knew more 
about it than she would have been willing to 
confess.” 

“Persons fond of intrigue,” said Clifford, 
“ could find few places more favorable to its in- 
dulgence than a masquerade; but as I have no 
taste for anything of the kind, I certainly shall 
never attend another, even though I should have 
the opportunity.” 

“A determination in which I most heartily 
join,” said Robert Leeds. 

“ And from which,” said Ann, “I think neith- 
er Ella nor I will ever have any inclination to 
dissent.” 


MARRIAGE, 


Leigh Hunt concludes an essay on marria, 
as follows: ‘There is no one thing more lovely 
in this life, more full of the divinest courage, 
than when a young maiden from her past life, 
from her happy childhood, when she rambled 
over every eld and moor around her home; 
when a mother anticipated her wants and soothed 
her little cares, when brothers and sisters grew 
from merry playmates to loving, trustful friends ; 
from Christmas gatherings and romps, the sum- 
mer festivals in bower or garden; from the 
rooms sanctified by the death of relatives; from 
the secure backgrounds of her childhood, and 

rlhood, and maidenhood, looks out into the 

ark and unilluminated future, away from all 
that, and yet unterrified, undaunted, leans her 
fair cheek upon her, lover's breast, and whispers, 
“Dear heart! I cannot see, but I believe. The 
past was beautiful, but the future I can trust 
—with thee!” 


LIBERTY. 
There is a world where souls are free, - 
Where tyrants taint not nature’s bliss ; 


If death that world’s bright opening be, 
O who would live a slave in this.— Moore. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. } 
THE WOODMAN’S DAUGHTER. 


BY L. N. BURDICK. 


Within a pleasant, shady wood, 
Near by a cooling fountain, 

A woodman’s humble cottage stood, 
Beneath a lofty mountain ; 

And there, where bubbled forth the spring 
Of pure and limpid water, 

Within the cottage dwelt a maid, 
The woodman’s lovely daughter. 


Her shining tresses hung in curls 
Upon her naked shoulder, 

Her beautiful, expressive face, _ 
Delighted each beholder. 

She knew not sin—her heart was pure, 
Nature alone had taught her; 

Ah! happy was that gentle girl, 
The woodman’s lovely daughter. 


Her heart was pure, her spirit free 
As the mountain air she breathed, 
And her young brow, so bright and fair, 
In innocence was wreathed. 
The crystal spring from mountain side, 
In sunbeam sparkling bright, 
Was not more leyely than was she, 
So buoyant and so light. 


And there, within the forest wild, 
Around she ’d planted flowers ; 

And there she often sat and sang 
Away the evening hours. 

For there she’d kuown but innocence, 
And few had ever sought her ; 

Yet there are few more happy than 
The woodman’s lovely daughter. 

Utica, N. Y., Oct., 1851. . 


A BELGIAN SOMERSET. 


At the last Brussels races, the young Marquis 
d’Ast, a Belgian lion of the very first rank, 
chose to ride swiftly along an interdicted path. 
He was stopped by a soldier, one of the armed 
force entrusted with the police superintendence 
of the locality, who civilly requested him to 
withdraw. The hot-headed marquis answered 
the summons by striking the man with his whip 
and riding on. He was arrested and sentenced, 
like our English captain, to a week’s imprison- 
ment. The affair, however, did not terminate 
there. The soldier was brought before a military 
tribunal, and was sentenced to seven days’ ar- 
rest, for not cutting down the individual who had 
dared to force his post. As for the marquis, as 
soon as he was liberated, he was challenged to 
fight by every officer in the regiment of which 
the soldier in question is a member, and the 
striking of whom was looked upon as an insult 
to all —Gallignani’s Messenger. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. } 
ALICE GREY. 


BY W. A. FOGG. 


*T is many a long, long year agone, 
When, just at close of day, 

Within a greerr and quiet grove, 
I first met Alice Grey. 

The glow of health was on her cheek, 
Her youthful heart beat high 

With hope and love, and happiness 
Beamed from her sparkling eye. 


1 left her; two eventful years 
Had sped them on their way, 
When once again 1 sought the spot 
Where dwelt sweet Alice Grey. 
The place had seen no change ; it was 
Still beautiful and fair ; 
But now it had no charm for me, 
For Alice was not there. 


She’d gone. The angel band had been 
And plucked that lovely flower, 

And borne it to the skies to deck 
Their own celestial bower. 

*T is even thus; the pure and good 
Are first to pass away, 

And many a heart is called to mourn 
A loved, lost Alice Grey. 

Hingham, Mass., Oct., 1851. 


THE RIGHT KIND OF A MAN. 


The man who can stand in the breach of uni- 
versal public censure, with all the fashions of 
opinion disgracing him, in the thoughts of the 
lookers on—with the tide of obloquy beating 
against his breast ; and the fingers of the mighty, 
combined many, pointing him to scorn—nay, 
with the fury of a drunken rabble threatening him 
with instant death—and worse than all, having 
no present friend to whisper a word of defence 
or palliation in his behalf to his revilers—but 
bravely giving his naked head to the storm, be- 
cause he knows himself to be virtuous in his 

urpose ; that man shall come forth from the 

ery ordeal like tried gold; philosophy shall 
embalm his name in her richest unction, history 
shall give him a place on her brightest page, and 
old, yea, hoary, far-off posierity shall remember 
him as of yesterday. — Saturday Post. 


To contradict a man in argument is to knock 


at his door to see if there is anybody at home. 


THE MAN OF LEISURE. 

“You'll please not to forget to ask for the 

lace for me, sir,” said a pale, blue-eyed boy, as 
cs brushed the coat of the rich man of leisure at 
his lodgings. 

“ Certainly not,” said Mr. Inklin, “I will be 
going that way in a day or two.” 

“Did you ask at the place for me yesterday ?” 
said the boy, on the following day, with a quiv- 
ering lip, as he performed the same office. 

“No,” was the answer. “I was busy, but I 
will to-day.” 

“ Heaven help my r mother,” murmured 
the boy, and gazed listlessly on the cent Mr. 
Inklin laid in his hand. 

The boy went home. He ran to the hungry 
children with a loaf of bread he had earned by 
brushing the gentlemen’s coats at the hotel. 
They shouted with joy, and his mother held out 
her hand for a portion, while a smile flitted 
across her face.” 

“Mother, dear,” said the boy, “Mr. Inklin 
thinks he can get the place, and I shall have 
three meals a day; only think, mother, three 
meals, and it wont take me three minutes to 
share it with you.” 

The morning came, and the pale boy’s voice 
trembled with eagerness as he asked Mr. Inklin 
if he had obtained the place. 

“ Not yet,” said the man of leisure, “ but there 
is time enough.” 

The cent that morning was wet with tears. 

Another morning arrived. 

“It is very thoughtless in the boy, to be here 
so late.” “Not a soul to brush my coat.” 

The child came at length, his face swollen 
with weeping. 

“ T am sorry to disappoint you,” said the man 
of leisure,” “ but the placein Mr. C.’s store was 
taken up yesterday.” 

The boy stopped brushing, and burst into tears. 
“T don’t care now,” said he, sobbing ; “ we may 
as well starve; mother is dead.” 

The man of leisure was shocked, and he gave 
the pale boy a dollar—L£ xchange paper. 


{Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 
SENSIBILITY. 


May the eye that weeps another’s woes, 
Never have cause to shed a tear for its own. 
O that I knew what magic art 
Would crystallize this sacred treasure ; 
I’d have it glittering near my heart, 
A secret source of pensive pleasure. 


The lovey brilliant, ere it fell, 
Its lustre caught from beauty’s eye; 
Then trembiing left its diamond cell— 
The gem of sensibility. 


Thou beauteous drop of pearly light, 
In thee the rays of virtue shine 

More calmly clear, more sweetly bright, 
Than apy gem that gilds the mine. 


Thou blest restorer of the soul, 
Who fliest to bring benign relief, 
When first we feel the soft control 
OF love or pity, joy or grief. 
Boston, October, 1861. 


FORGOT HIS ERRAND. 

In the biography of Miss Hannah More, just 
published, it is related that when about sixteen, 
a dangerous illness brought her under the care 
of Dr. Woodward, a physician of eminence at 
that day, and distinguished by his correct taste. 
On one of his visits, being led into conversation 
on subjects of literature, he forgot the purpose 
of his visit in the fascination of her talk; till 
suddenly recollecting himself, when he was half 
way down stairs, he cried out, “Bless me! I 
forgot to ask the girl how she was,” and returned 
to the room, exclaiming, “how are you to-day, 
my dear child ?”—Hartford Courant. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
“ADIEU, DEAR CUBA !’’—Loprez. 


Adieu, dear Cuba! 

For thee and liberty I die ; 
Land of my hopes, farewell! 

For thee, not for myself, I sigh. 


*T is hard to part, sweet Isle, 

*T is hard to leave thee as thou art; 
How long, beneath the lash 

Of tyrants, wilt thou amart? 


Rouse, rouse thee, Cuba! 
Fairest land of earth ; 

Shake off thy shackles, sweetest Isle 
Of my adopted birth! 


And now we part, farewell! 
Farewell! for thee I ’ll sue 
To God above for liberty, 
Adieu, Cuba! adieu’ 
New York, Oct., 1851. 


> 


A COSTLY MONUMENT. 
There is in Greenwood Cemetery a monument 
which could not have cost less than ten thou- 
sand dollars. It records the death of a beautiful 
young lady on her seventeenth birthday, by a 
all from the carriage. It has white marble 
statues of a female figure and two kneeling an- 
gels, themselves superb works of art, and every 
other imaginable adornment of carved marble, 
with a sinall garden of the rarest roses and shrub- 
bery.— Boston Journal. 
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On the right of the grounds as you entered, 
ten acres were apportioned off to cattle, horses, 
&c., while the sheep, swine and poultry were 
located at the opposite side of the entrance 
gates. The show of cattle, as we have before 
remarked, was the finest that has ever been seen 
at one time in the United States. All of the 
various imported breeds of cattle, as well as 
sheep, pigs and poultry, were fully represented, 
and this part of the exhibition attracted universal 
attention, especially among the ladies, who do 
not generally feel much interest in such matters ; 
but in the present instance the sleek appearance 
of the cows, and the general neatness of the 
grounds, seemed to afford them much gratifica- 
tion and pleasure. Among the numerous speci- 
mens exhibited in this department, the finest we 
saw was a short horn bull—the Karl of Seaham. 
This splendid animal was imported from Eng- 
land by Col. Sherwood and Ambrose Stevens, 
Esq., of New York State. and is one of the finest, 
if not the nobijest specimen of the short horas 
ia this country, Le is four years old, has 
a clean head and Jimbs, with an eye like an 
eagle, and has all the points so eagerly sought 


after by breeders of stock. The heifer, a cut of 


which we also preseut, was imported from Eng- | 


land by Mr. Stevens. and is asplendid specimen. 


Our limited space docs not aliow us to enlarge | 


upon these animals. The engravings, however, 
will convey a better idea of them to our readers 
than avything that we could say by way of 
description. 

The city of Rochester, during the fair, pre- 
sented a scene of the greatest bustle and con- 
fusion, reminding us of a fancy fair in the rural 
districts of England. The hotels were crowded 
to such an extent as to preclude the possibility 
of obtaining accommodations two or three 
days previous to the opening. Under such cir- 
cumstances the citizens came forward nobly, and 
threw open their doors for the accommodation 
of their numerous guests. The streets, from 
early dawn till late at night, were crowded to 
excess with vehicles of every description, con- 
veying passengers to and from the fair grounds. 
In addition to which, some of the boats on the 
canal were fitted up for the same purpose. One 
was a ship’s yawl, fitted with a small boiler 
amidships, and a screw at the stern, and as it 
ploughed its way along, attracted a great deal 
of attention and custom. The road leading to 
the grounds fora mile or more was lined with 
booths for the sale of liquors and refreshments, 
besides many large and spacious tents devoted 
to the exhibitions of learned pigs, giants, dwarfs, 
and monstrosities, and indeed every possible at- 
traction to draw attention and lighten the pock- 
ets of the country people and boatmen on the 
canal, to whom the occasion was a general 
holiday. 

Monday and Tuesday were devoted to the re- 
ception and arrangement of articles, during 
which time the officers and members of the so- 
ciety, and such invited guests as had arrived, 
alone were admitted. Lord Elgin, governor- 
general of Canada, and suite, were shown ever 
the grounds by the president and committee of 
arrangements. 


On Wednesday the judges met, and after | 


viewing the various contributions, adjudged the 
premiums to be awarded, although no announce- 
ment was made of such awards until Friday. 


The grounds were thrown open to the public 
on Thursday at 12 1-2 cents admission fee, and 
the jam was immense. The road leading to the 
grounds was impassable for vehicles before 8 
o'clock, A.M. Such was the press in that di- 
rection, and being excessively dusty, made the 
route by the canal far the most preferable. In 
the evening the grand festival, given by the city 
and State Agricultural Society conjoiutly, to 
the invited guests of both, came off at Corinthian 
Hall, which was beautifully decorated for the 
occasion. The law library-room, beneath the 
entertainment hall, was filied up as a reception, 
and subsequently, as a ball-room. This was 
tastefully oxnamented with evergreens and dab- 
lias. Other rooms on the same floor were fitted 
up as dining-rooms for ladies, and reception- 
rooms fur gentlemen. About 8 o'clock the com- 
pany began to arrive, and were shown to the 
reception room, where they were :eceived by the 
Mayor. Among the distinguished invited guests 
who were present were Ex-President Tyler, 
Gov. Hunt, and staff; Gov. Wright, of Indiana; 
Gov. Marcy; Gov. Morton; Gen. Wool; Lord 
Elgin, and suite, and many others. An invita- 
tion was extended to Jenny Lind, who accepted, 
but was not present. 


EARL OF SEAHAM BULL. 


After the edibles had been thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and the toasts and speeches duly received 
and listened to, the company adjourned to the 
ball-room, where the remainder of the night, 
until the “wee small hours,” was spent in trip- 
ping it on the “ light fantastic toe.” 

We regret that our space does not allow us to 
speak at length of the plowing match and the 
address of Senator Douglass, but we can only say 
that the former came off on the farm of Jesse 
Buel, Esq,, and passed off with considerable 
eclat, and that the latter was a masterly effort, 
and was a credit to the deliverer, the Society, 
and the State. 

In closing, we would say, that the previous 
exhibitions held at Poughkeepsie, Syracuse and 
Albany, were certainly extensive and interesting 


expositions of the agricultural industry of the 
Empire State, but the present one transcends 
them by far in extent, number and value of con- 
tsibutions, and especially in the number of speci- 
mens of improved breeds of cattle exhibited. 
This branch of agriculture has of late years at- 
tracted a lively interest throughout our whole 
country, and more particularly in New York 
State, where an immense amount of capital is 
invested in importing and raising of improved 
stock, and our various State agricultural fairs— 
affording as they do incentive to competition— 
have the strongest tendency to foster and sus- 
tain this interest, and we can but hope to see 
exhibitions of this description perfected in every 
part of our country, to draw forth its abundant 


resources. 


ANGRY RESOLUTIONS. 


Never do anything that can denote an 
mind ; for, although everybody is born with a 
certain degree of passion, and from untoward 
circumstances, will sometimes feel its operation, 
and be what they call “out of humor,” yet a 
sensible man or woman will never allow it to be 
discovered. Cheek and restrain it; never make 
any determination until you find it has entirely 


subsided ; and always avoid saying anything 
that you would wish 


A FINE REPLY. 


A Greek maiden being asked what fortune she 
would bring her husband, replied in the follow- 
ing beautiful and forcible language: “I will 
bring him what gold cannot purchase—a heart 
unspotted, and virtue without a stain—which is 
all that descended to me from my parents.” 
A worthy answer. 


Arter 


| | | 
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CONTENTS OF NEXT NUMBER. 
0. Sites Yarn, with a touch of the Shark,” a story, by 
The Step Pather, or or the Lady over the Way,” a story, 
by Mrs. 


Comfort,’ a story, Mrs. 8. P. 
“My Native Land,” lines, by Sana M. Hows. 
ou Remember,” lines, by Parvss. 
Summer,” verses, by Joszpa W. Nrz. 


by Tuomas E. Hi. 


ord of Kindness,” by E. J. Hawprsor. 
« Affection’s Tribute,” verses, by 0. C. Warrrieszy. 
“A Poem,” by the Eprror. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The coming beautiful 
original picture toga Lake, one of the most beau’ 
ful sheets of water in the State of New York. 

A of Mr. Wyld’s Model of the Earth as now ex- 
hibideg in Leloestor Square, London. A very beautiful 


An engraving represen 
Great, as it now appears at 

A picture of the fi 
in the act of pick! 


+ sonal Lock Picker, Mr. Hobbe 
ing the celebrated locks of London, and 
for which he won the prize offered by the inventors. 

A representing the late Locomotive Race, at Low- 
ot, Caen the? “fron horses” were put over the course at 
the top of their speed. 

A fine engraving of the United States War Steamer. 
Jacinto, just completed at the Brooklyn N a he A 

ture of the celebrated race horse, Lady Suffolk, re- 
UA gee A very accurate engraving of this 


as they appeared 
chained on board the transports which took them from 
Cuba to Spain. 


The celebrated and wonderful “lump of light”? known 
as the Koh-i-noor Diamond, now exhibiting at the World’s 
Fair, in London, will be given in a most artistic manner. 


A capital vin, view of the British Zn "s 
capi ga voy 


paul, India. 


va at Fall River, Ms., 
by nature a 


of immense immense weight and et bo 


THE KING’S TALISMAN : 
OR, THE 
YOUNG LION OF MOUNT HOR. 
AN EASTERN STORY. 
BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


This capital novelette, just completed in the 
Flag of our Union, is now issued in book form, 
and in a very readable and convenient style, and 
may be found at all of the periodical depots. It 
is one of the best of the author’s stories we have 
yet published, and is worth preserving in book 
form to read again in a leisure moment. 


Macallister’s exhibi- 
tions at the Boston Theatre draw together large 
audiences nightly, and are really of the most 
amusing and entertaining character. Mr. M. is 
quite a wizard in his way, but we think he 
would consort good taste and the feelings of 
sensitive persons in his audience, by omitting 
the closing scene, performed by the assistance of 
his wife. 


A Currrer ixprep.—The new American 
ship Flying Cloud, built in this city, has made 
the quickest passage between any Atlantic port 
and San Francisco yet on record. She went out 
in eighty-nine days! 


Occuration.—The man who declined to take 
Monongahela whiskey,saying he preferred Amer- 
ican, has been hired for the propelling power of 
a patent dog churn. 


Provensnares—Better than bank or rail- 
road shares—the deeper they go down, the more 
they bring up. 


A —What is called liberality is most 
often only the vanity of giving, which we like 
better than the thing we give. 


COSSACK OR REPUBLICAN. 

Napoleon, reviewing the past, and presaging 
the fature, on his lonely rock of exile, predicted, 
a short time before his death, that in less than 
half a century Europe would be Cossack or re- 
publican. He had himself witnessed the dying 
throes of the French republic—that republic on 
whose ruins he mounted to Europe, and he saw, 
far in the north, the growing power of that im- 
perial potentate, against whose broad shield his 
own strong lance was first shivered. He saw 
that the victory of Waterloo, which prostrated 
the people in the dust, strengthened particularly 
the arm of the autocrat of all the Russias. 
And since Waterloo, the star of the Cossack has 
been steadily ascendant. 

In the meantime risings and revolutions have 
taken place through Europe. In Greece the Ot- 
toman power has been overthrown, but a mon- 
archy, not a republic, has risen on its ruins. 
France in 1830 threw off the yoke of the elder 
branch of the Bourbons, but it was only to sub- 
stitute a throne, filled by the cadet of the fam- 
ily. Poland followed her example, but was in- 
stantaneously and hopelessly crushed. Of the 
French revolution of 1848, and the revolution 
of almost the entire continent of that year, what 
has been the result? France became only nom- 
inally a republic ; by her own free will, dazzled 
by the shadow of a name, she chose for a chief 
magistrate a man who has proved false to every 
principle of liberty, owing his aggrandizement 
solely to the prestage of his name. Under his 
baleful sway, the press has been proscribed, lib- 
erty of speech denied, and a system of espionage 
and punishment established, worthy of the reign 
of a despot. 

Hungary and the other revolutionized States 
have been subdued, but not without a fearful 
struggle. Italy has fallen by the parricidal 
hands of the chief of a so called republic. 
French bayonets have replaced the Pope upon 
the throne, and French soldiery still fill the bar- 
racks of the capital. The state of things in re- 
publican France has done more for the cause of 
tyrants than if Louis Philippe had been main- 
tained upon the throne. The government of 
France will soon, we fear, be a monarchy in 
name, as it is now in fact. Every fresh arrival 
from Europe goes to confirm this by the news it 
brings to usof the doings at Paris, and even 
those leaders, heretofore opposed to such a re- 
sult, seem to be gradually yielding their opin- 
ions, and are falling, one by one, into the great 


stream that sets towards another throne and . 


another monarchy in France. 


Judging upon these evidences and grounds, 
we think that Europe will be Cossack. Though 
kingdoms and states may revolt against their 
rulers, still the golden opportunity for a sponta- 
neous outbreak all over the continent is gone, 
and, one by one, the branded despots of the old 
world have become joined in a league of inter- 
est, and can easily suppress any future revolu- 
tions. If 1848 was unproductive of permanent 
success to the friends of liberty, what can be 
expected of the coming years? If, at a time 
when each power was fully engaged upon its 
own soil in suppreqsing revolutions, the patriots 
of Europe were sa easily subdued, we can hope 
for little or nothimg in their success for the fu- 
ture, when their gaemies have been taught by 
experience to prepare for the worst. 

No! the hope of freedom, we fear, has passed 
away, and under a grinding despotism, the na- 
tions of Europe will sink like the splendid em- 
pires of the East, whose ruins alone attest their 
former greatness. 


FITZ-HERN: 
FREE FLAG IRISH SEAS. 


A STORY OF GALWAY BAY. 
BY F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


This is the name of a new &nd original novel- 
ette which is commence in this week’s number 
of the Flag of our Unio pa. The author is too 
well known to the reade ts of the Companion, to 
require any assurance fr pm us, that the story re- 
ferred to will be an excedlent and deeply inter- 
esting one. It fully sus tains the author’s former 
high reputation. 


Fruits or Screxc. p—Dr. C. T. Jackson, of 
Boston, has recently rn sceived a package of the 
real Imperial tea, from. China, im compliment for 
the Ether discovery. 


AUSTRIAN BARBARITY. 

It hardly requires incidents to be cited in or- 
der to show the tyranny and miserable rule in 
this country. A little incident which lately 
took place at Szent Maria, near Gross-Wardien, 
will illustrate the present anarchy that rages 
there. Ata peasant’s wedding, when the pro- 
cession of the betrothed was moving towards 
the church, the gendarme approached the bride, 
and summoned her immediately to divest her- 
self of the red, white, and green ribbons which 
she had in her dress, according to the custom of 
the country girls, saying that these colors were 
revolutionary. The bridegroom objected, say- 
ing that after the ceremony the bride would 
comply with the desire of the gendarme, but 
that now they could not keep the priest waiting 
at the altar. The gendarme retired, the proces- 
sion proceeded to the church; but, at the mo- 
ment when the bride was kneeling at the steps 
of the altar to receive the benediction, the gen- 
darme rushed forward, and cut her tresses and 
ribbons with scissors from her head. In Hunga- 
ry it is considered a great insult to a female to 
cut her hair; it conveys a notion of infamy. 
Naturally an affray took place; the gendarme 
was assailed by the bridegroom, other gen- 
darmes arrived in aid of their fellow-official, the 
people, though without arms, rushed upon them, 
and the result was the slaughter of seven men, 
three gendarmes and four peasants, among them 
the bridegroom and the brutal assailant of the 
bride. 


SATTLER’S COSMORAMAS. 

The third series of Professor Sattler’s Cos- 
moramas, now on exhibition at the corner of 
Washington and Summer streets, is, we think, 
the most interesting he has yet offered to the 
public. Concerning the artistic excellence and 
striking beauty of these pictures, there can be 
but one voice ; they are of the highest order of 
art, and beautiful beyond the power of the pen 
to describe. The modest manner in which they 
are advertised is not calculated te strike the eye 
of the masses, but discriminating judges and 
true lovers of art have discovered the treat that 
is in store for them in each new series, and fail 
not to visit them again and again. We rarely 
take occasion to recommend any exhibition to 
our readers in terms of earnestness, but we would 
particularly refer them to these Cosmoramas. 


THE PORTRAITS. 

The portraits on the first page are those of 
nine of the principal officers attached to the 
English Exploring Expedition, which sailed in 
the Erebus and Terror from Greenhithe on May 
19, 1845. The originals of these portraits were 
taken by daguerreotype just previous to the 
sailing of the expedition, and, of course, must 
be accurate. Particular interest is felt in these 
gallant officers and the crews of the two vessels 
at this moment, from the fact of the late return 
to New York of two American vessels sent to 
their relief, but which have been only able to 
find traces of them without discovering any of 
the party themselves, or aught of their ships. 
The constant and never-failing efforts of Lady 
Franklin in her endeavors to send succor to her 
distant husband, has clothed the whole subject 
in a romantic garb. 


OUR JUBILEE NUMBER. 

Finding the first edition of our last paper en- 
tirely too small to answer the demand, we put a 
second one to press, and can now supply orders 
promptly. The superb engravings of the entire 
doings of the celebration, render this number of 
the Companion particularly valuable for preser- 
vation, as a record of the interesting events it 
depicts to the life. Those who desire to trans- 
mit a pictorial map of the Railroad Jubilee to 
their friends in the country, can procure copies 
at any of the periodical depots for six cents each. 


Presipentiat Canpipate.—The friends of 
Mr. Webster intend to call a convention this 
fall, for the purpose of placing his name more 
prominently before the people as a candidate 
for the presidency. 


Sratisticat.—It is estimated that the city of 
New York pays $10,000 a day for cigars, and 
only $5000 a day for bread. 


Erernat Sunsuine.—A loving heart enclos- 
es within itself an unfading and eternal Eden. 


Jusr so.—“ Dis-cord is horrible,” as the negro 


said when he was about to be hung. 


In Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Hontin Mr. B. 
Badger to Miss Elien Haskell. 

In Newbury port, - John Gunnulson, of this city, to 
Miss Frances A. Marc 

In Grafton, Mr. no's . Woodburn to Miss Jane Y: 

In Portland, Me., by Kev. Mr. Brown, Mr. Jeremiah 

Pp, of Norway, to Mrs. Susan Babb. . 

In Providence, K. J., by Rev. Mr. Breed, Mr. Ward But- 
ler to Miss Lucinda R. wes ; Mr. 3. R. Ulmer to Miss 
Roxana Dean, all of Rockland, Me. 


In this city, Mrs. Martha W. Graves, 23; Mr. Sherburne 
Rowe, 44; Miss Elizabeth Ballard, 79 ; Mrs. Ann M. Stowe, 
28; Mr. William Reynolds, 28; Mrs. "anna E. Dexter, 26 ; 
Mrs. Abigail W. Leavitt, 50. 

In South Boston, Mr. John Crain, 26. 

In Charlestown, Capt. James Hunt, 55; Mrs. Catharine 
R. Robinson, 36; Miss Mary Moulton, 25. 

In Somerville, "Mrs. FE lizabeth U. Blodgett, 46. 

In Cambridge, Miss Elizabeth L. Bond, 22. 

In Newton, Mrs. Maria Poole, of Worcester. 

In Milton, Miss Mindwell Sumner, 87. 

In Salem, Mrs. Sarah Mitcheil, 46. 

In Lowell, Mrs. Hannah Nicholls, of Cohasset 

In Newburyport, Mrs. Lydia Hougkins, 60; 
beth Davis, 

In Franklin, Widow Rache! Ballard, 95. 

In Portland, Me., Mr. Asaph Kendail, 84. 

In Providence, K. 1., Mrs. Martha B. Darling, 23. 


SPLENDIB PLCTORIAL, 


—AND— 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing-Room Companion, 
A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this Paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available weekly = 
notable events of the day. Its columns ate devoted to 
original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; 
whole well spleed with wit end humer. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper er- 
tirely original in ite design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known worid, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemis- 
phere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine portraits of every noted 
character in the world, male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be given, with 
numerous specimens from the animal kingdom, the birds 
of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is printed on the 
finest of paper, and with a font of beautiful brevier type of 
the most modern style, manufactured expressly for it, pre- 

ting in its hanical execution an elegant specimen of 
art. lt contains fifteen hundred and sixty-four — 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and 
trations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octave 
pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to inculcate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hoid- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoi 
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TERMS:---Invariably in 


one year, 

2subseribers, ‘ 5 00 

4 “ “ 9 00 

8 « - 1600 

16 “ « 28 00 


to One of the Fiaa OF OUR Umor, and one copy 
for 

on the above terms. 

(> Though these two journals emanate from the same 
establishment, still not one line will appear in one that has 
been published in the other, thus afferding to those per- 
sons who take both papers, an immense variety of interest- 
ing reading. 

The Prerontat Drawina-Room Companion may be 
obtained at any of the periodical depots throughout the 
country, and of newsmen, at six cents per single copy. 

Published every by 

GLEASON, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS, 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. ] 
SCRUBBS’S MAN@UVRE. 


A LEGISLATIVE SCENE. 


BY UNCLE TOBY. 


R. SCRUBBS was a short, thick-set, and 
phthisicky oid caap, who had been sent to 
the legislature for five or six years. But Scrubbs 
was some pumpkins, and if there was anything 
going on in the House that required tact and 
cunning to command success, he was sure to be 
engaged by the interested parties in their behalf, 
by some means or other. Scrubbs had a pair 
of little twinkling eyes, that seemed to take 
turns in the visionary service they rendered, it 
being a very rare circumstance to find more than 
one of them open at a time. 


Serubbs could talk like a book, and sometimes 
when it was highly desirable to gain time by de- 
laying the taking of the question, as to a bill 
before the House, he could make a tremendous 
long one, too—bringing in Bunker Hill and Mrs. 
Kidder’s Cordial, Yorktown and Lee’s Pills, 
Lexington and the Shanghai breed of fowls. In 
short, he could puzzle the House and Speaker to 
such an extent, that they scarcely knew what 
the question was before them, and certainly 
knew nothing of what Scrubbs was driving at 
in his heterogeneous speech and conglomeration 
of talk. 

Once Scrubbs found himself in a minority, 
and very much interested in the passage of a 
certain bill; he had carefully counted noses, 
and found that four of his reliable voters were 
away, and could not return to their seats before 
the next day. What was to be done? He had 
talked for an hour and a half, and from sheer 
exhaustion was forced to yield the floor to the 
other side. He heard his opponent’s argument, 
and saw its effects upon the House, and finally 
observed that the question was about to be put 
by the Speaker. His cunning was never at 
fault ; just as the Speaker’s hammer rattled on 
his desk, preparatory to his going through the 
form, and he had already commenced to speak, 
Scrubbs jumped up and said: 

“ Mr. Speaker !” 

But that fanctionary would not hear him; 
indeed it was out of order for Scrubbs to rise at 
that moment. . 

“ Mr. Speaker!” reiterated Scrubbs, peeping 
first out of one eye and then the other. 

“Sit down, Mr. Scrubbs,” at last said the 
Speaker, rather sharply. 

“ But, sir, I must speak—the fact is—” 

“ Order! order!” shouted the House. 

“ But, sir—” continued the inveterate Scrubbs. 

“The gentleman will take his seat,” reiterated 
the Speaker. 

“Mr, Speaker, there is danger—” 

“ Order! order!” shouted the members. 

Scrubbs saw it was of no use to attempt to 
speak, and so raising his arm, he pointed calmly 
to one corner of the ceiling, and looked as much 
as to say, “ you'd better hear me.” The mem- 


bers were puzzled, the Speaker paused in amaze- 
ment. Seizing upon the opportunity, Scrubbs 
said 

“Mr. Speaker, I don’t wish to speak to the 
bill, but, sir, there is imminent danger hanging 
over us—” 

“ What is it, what is it?” cried fifty voices, 
following the still outstretched arm of Mr. 
Scrubbs with their eyes. 

“Tam told, sir, that the roof has partially 
given way, and you will see, sir, the big crack 
yonder.” 

Here there was a sensible commotion among 
the members, and several moved a few steps to- 
wards the door. 

“TI propose, sir, that we adjourn, and that a 
committee be appointed to inquire into the state 
of the ceiling above, for I am told that it is not 
safe for us to remain here a minute lgnger !” 

Some ten or.twelve of the opposition here 
withdrew. 

A committee was appointed to report the next 
morning, as it was now~-nearly dinner time! 
The next day the committee did report that the 
roof and ceiling were perfectly safe. Scrabbs’s 
friends had arrived from the country, the ques- 
tion was put, and he carried the day! 

Sach was one of Scrubb’s legislative mancu- 
vres to postpone the question. 


> 


When a man has got just religion oS 
make him hate those who profess a 
faith, he is not half converted. 


DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD. 


The Decisive Battles of the World, those of 
which, to use Hallam’s words, a contrary event 
would have essentially varied the drama of the 
world in all its subsequent scenes,” are numbered 
as fifteen by Professor Cresay, who fills the chair 
of Ancient and Modern History in the Univer- 
sity of London. They are the grand subjects of 
two volumes by him, just from Bentley’s press. 
These battles are : 

1. The battle of Marathon, fought 490 B. C., 
in which the Greeks under Themistocles defeat- 
ed the Persians under Darius, thereby turnin; 
back a tide of Asiatic invasion, which else woul 
have swept over Europe. 

2. The battle of Syracuse, 413 B. C., in which 
the Athenian power was broken, and the west of 
Europe saved from Greek domination. 

3. The battle of Arbella, 331 B. C., in which 
Alexander, by the defeat of Darius, established 
his power in Asia, and by the introduction of 
European civilization produced an effect which 
as yet may be traced there. 

4. The battle of Metaurus, fought 207 B. C., 
in which the Romans under Consul Nero, de- 
feated the Carthaginians under Hannibal, and 
by which the supremacy of the great Republic 
was established. 

5. The victory of Arminius, A. D. 9, over the 
Roman legions under Verus, which secured Gaul 
from Roman domination. 

6. The battle of Chalons, A. D. 451, in which 
Actius defeated Attila the Hun, the self-styled 
“ Scourge of God,” and saved Europe from en- 
tire devastation. 

7. The battle of Tours, A. D. 782, in which 
Charles Martel, by the defeat of the Saracens, 
averted the Mahomedan yoke from Europe. 

8. The battle of Hastings, A. D. 1066, in 
which William of Normandy was victorious over 
the Anglo Saxon Harold, and the result of which 
was the formation of the Anglo Norman nation 
which now is dominant in the world. 

9. The battle of Orleans, A. D. 1429, in which 
the English were defeated, and the independent 
existence of France secured. 

10. The defeat of the Spanish Armada, A.D. 
1588, which crushed the hopes of the papacy in 
England. 

11. The battle of Blenheim, A. D. 1704, in 
which Marlborough, by the defeat of Tallard, 
broke the power and crushed the ambitious 
schemes of Louis XIV. 

12. The defeat of Charles XII, by Peter the 
Great at Pultowa, A. D. 1709, which secured the 
stability of the Muscovite Empire. 

13. The battle of Saratoga, A. D. 1777, in 
which Gen. Gates defeated Gen. Burgoyne, and 
which decided the fate of the American Revolu- 
tionists, by making France their ally, and other 
European powers friendly to them. 

14. The battleof Valmy, A. D. 1792, in which 
the continental allies, under the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, were defeated by the French under Du- 
mouriez, without which the French Revolution 
would have been stayed. 

15. The battle of Waterloo, A. D. 1815, in 
which the Duke of Wellington hopelessly de- 
feated Napoleon, and saved Europe from his 
grasping ambition.—Copway's American Indian. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 
TO THE HUNGARIAN EXILE. 
Weep not, brave exile, though hard thy lot, 
And sad thy fate may be, 
For sympathy, from her inmost heart, 
Our country feels for thee. 


Hard and long thou ’st struggled on 
Sweet freedom’s gift to gain, 

Yet *t was not doomed the blessed boon 
That thou should’st e’er obtain. 


Despot joined to despot strong, 
Thy fairest hope was gone, 
And once more upon thy cherished soti 
The tyrant placed his throne. 
Banished from thy nafive land, 
The world afar to roam, 


At last we hope, brave sorrowing man, 
Thou hast found a happy home. 


And long may’st thou live to bless the day 
Which brought thee to our shore ; 


Long may it prove a glad abode, 
With happiness flowing o'er. 


Here we fear no despot’s will, 
No tyrant we obey ; 

The strong and weak share equally 
The boon of liberty. 


Fit emblem of this noble gift, 
The eagle soars on high, 

Free as the air on which he floats, 
Touching the farthest sky. 


So weep not, brave exile, though ne’er on earth, 
Destined thou may’st be to see 

The revered land which gave thee birth, 
The land of Hungary. 


A PEACEABLE DISPOSITION. 
Not even the constitutional timidity of the 
preceding speaker need lead him to apprehend 
mal danger from the violence of my temper. 
‘Lhe consideration that were I to act out my hu- 
man feelings, 1 should distigure his features be- 
yond ition, is quite sutficient to withhold 
my arm. For, sir, I should thus simply confer 
upon him an inestimable benefit, by elevating 
a from an object of contempt into a subject 


passion.— Hints to Orators. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
THE POET. 


BY EB. G. HOLLAND. 


‘The fountain looked up and saw a bright star, 
Its image it drew to its breast ; 

And the heart looketh up on the near and afar, 
Gilassing the true and the best. 


The moon, with her sisters looked on the dark sea, 
And they joyfully danced on its breast ; 

And the surface of ocean was happy to be 
Thus gaily and lovingly pressed, 

For the union of stars with the waves of the sea 
Was gay and happily blest. 

Thus thoughts of the bard, like stars on the sea, 
Came down on the darkness of earth, 

And the heart from its woe broke forth in its glee, 
Triumphixg in beautiful mirth. 


The rainbow bowed over the darkest of skies, 
It smiled through the falling of tears, 

Thus beauty rose over the sorrows and sighs, 

' ‘That mingled our hopes and our fears ; 

The sun then arose in splendor divine, 
And the flowers each opened its heart, 

And they drank of the soft and the sun-made wine 
Till they blushed in his beautiful art. 

Thus nature doth rise on the soul as she sings, 
She opens to welcome her light, 

And she drinks of her joy till the welkin uprings, 
And glows like the marvels of night. 


In the soul of the bard the universe blooms, 
Its moustains, its stars, and its flowers, 

Ite lights and its shades, its terrible glooms, 
Ite days, its seasons, its hours. 

Creation in all comes up to the glass, 
To be shown in every part ; 

And the images form as the quick lights pass, 
All clear in the depths of his heart. 

Cortland Viliage, N. Y., Oct., 1851. 


COOL ANSWER. 


A very cool answer from a sophomore is in- 
delibly recorded among the memories of our 
college days. 

Professor —— had a peculiarly red nose; so 
red, indeed, that it was usually deemed, that the 
interior of the temple was dedicated to Bac- 
chus. Upon this point the Professor was pecu- 
liarly sensitive. 

One day a chestnut, propelled by some invisi- 
ble hand, hurled across the room, and came so 
viuvlently in contact with the learned gentleman’s 
bald pate, that glancing off, it spun almost up 
to the ceiling. 

“Mr. F. ” thundered out the Professor, 
“that was you, sir; I knowit, sir; don’t deny it, 
sir; your blushes betray you, sir.” 

“Do you think I blush, sir?” modestly asked 
the student. 


“Blush!” retorted the Professor. ‘“ Your face 
is as red as a beet.” 


“ Pardon me, sir,” replied F., “ I think it’s only 
the reflection of light; perhaps you looked at me 
over your nose.” —P ranscript. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
THE LITTLE FINGER. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


I wish that I could write a song, 

Not about the stars and roses, 
But about the cursed wrong 

That whitens cheeks and reddens noses. 
I met a friend the other day, 

For aught I know he’s such no longer, 


For he left the pump and ran away 
From sober friends—for something stronger. 


He wore a sheepish, downcast look, 
I stared and wondered what the dickens 
Had bappened to the hand I shook, 


Tt surely had not stolen chickens! 
I kindly asked him how he did, 


He saved his answer but grew bolder, 
And while his tongue turned his quid, 
I looked for on his should 


He had no sheep upon his back, 

His hands held neither hen nor rooster ; 
But lo! beneath his nose a crack 

As waterproof as any coaster! 
I looked him once more in the face, 

But had not time just then to linger, 
He’s brought upon himself disgrace 

By tossing up his little finger. 


POSSIBILITY OF IMPROVEMENT. 

But, as some philosophers teach, that even 
the lowest animals run their course of pi , 
and advance systematically towards perfection 
in the scale of creation, we may yet entertain a 
hope for the moral, physical and intellectual im- 
provement of my opponent, by his removal into 
a more elevated grade of existence. Who knows 
but that, in a few centuries, he may reappear 


a earth, refined into a —Hinis to 


CONSCIENCE. 
Not all the giory, all the praise, 
That decks the prosperous hero’s days, 
Tne shout of men, the laurel crown, 
The peeling echoes of renown, 
~ May conscience’s dreadful drown. 
: , Mra, Holford. 


THE PIN AND THE NEEDLE. 


Lem Smith, the cute and philosophical editor 
of the “ Madison Record,” tells the following 
witty fable, which is as as anything we 
have seen out of sop. A pin and needle, says 
this American Fontaine, being neighbors in a 
work basket, and both being idle folks, began to 

uarrel, as idle folks are apt to do: 

“T should like to know,” said the pin, “ what 
are you good for, and how do you expect to get 
through the world without a head ?” 

“ What is the use of your head,” replied the 
needle, very sharply, “if you have no eye ?” 

“ What is the use of an eye,” said the pin, “if 
there is always something in it ?” 

“T am more active, and go through more work 
than you can,” said the needle. 

“ Yes, but you will not live long.” 

“Why not ?” 

“Because you always have a stitch in your 
side,” said the pin. 

“ You are a poor, crooked creature,” said the 
needle. 

“ And you are so proud that you can’t bend 
without breaking your back.” 

“I'll pull off your head if you insult me 

n 


“TU put out your eye if you touch me; re- 
member your life hangs on a single thread,” 
said the pin. 

While they were conversing, a little girl en- 
tered, and undertaking to sew, she very soon 
broke off the needle at the eye. She then tied 
the thread round the neck of the pin, and at- 
tempted to sew with it; she soon pulled its head 
off, and threw itin the dirt by the side of the 
broken needle. 

“ Well, here we are,” said the needle. 

“We have nothing to fight about now,” said 
the pin. “It seems misfortune has brought us 
to our senses.” 

“ A pity we had not come to them sooner,” 
said the needle. “How much we resemble hu- 
man beings who quarrel about their blessings 
till they lose them, and never find out that they 
are —— till they lay in the dust together, 
as we do.” 


»> 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
DISAPPOINTMENT. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


Has disappointment come to cloud 
The radiance of thy lot, 

With dark forebodings—fond hopes crushed ! 
Look up and heed it not: 

She often weaves the brightest woef 
In human destiny, 

And what we deemed fate’s darkest hour 
Proves but prosperity. 

0, could they draw the veil aside, 
How many hearts would shrink, 

And turn away with deep disgust, 
Though standing on the brink 

Of what was like a fairy’s stream, 
Could they but look below, 

And see the dangers lurking ‘neath 
Ite smooth and turbid flow. 


Some tempt the fate they fain would shun, 
And boldly stem the tide, 
Regardless of the warning voice 
Which seeks their course to guide ; 
Pride and ambition lure them on, 


They tread beneath their feet 


The humble flowers that would have made 
Life’s pilgrimage most sweet. 

Others there are with hopes as high, 
But hearts more pure and good, 

Who, toiling up ambition’s steep, . 
Have all its ills withstood ; 


They seek for fame, but glittering gold 
Is not their leading star, 

For heaven-born wisdom points their way 
To something brighter far. 

Turn not away in bitterness, 
When disappointment flings 


Her sable pall o'er hopes once prized 


Above all earthly things; 
It may be that the darkest hour 
Fate ever had in store, 
Was crushed beneath those very hopes 


You pow so much deplore. 


Then never for one moment yleld 
To doubt or dark despair, 
Remember He who loves thee well 
Is present every where ; 
And from the earliest dawn of life, 
Up to the present hour, 
Has shielded thee beneath the folds 
Of his protecting power. 
Then trust Him stili! His smile ean turn 


SHAKSPEARE. 


In Shakspeare one sentence begets the next 
naturally; the meaning is ail interwoven. He 
goes on kindling like a meteor through the dark 
atmosphere; yet, when the creation in its out- 
line is once perfect, then he seems to rest from 
his labor, and to smile upon his work, and tell 
himself that it is very good. You see many 
scenes and parts of scenes which are simply Shak- 
speare’s disporting himself in joyous triumph 
and vigorous fun after a great achiovement of hie 
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' The darkest hour to day, 
And happiness shall still be thine 
All through life’s checkered way. 
= 


CLEAGON'S PICTORIAL BRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


We wish to say, once for all, that there is no 
travelling agent employed or recognized by us 
for this paper. We are constantly receiving letters 
stating that the writers have subscribed to some 
of these travelling swindlers, and asking us why 
the paper is not sent. Now let people be on 
their guard; enough money has been thrown 
away, we should think, to satisfy any person. 
If you wish for the paper, enclose the money 
direct to the office of publication, and there can 
be no mistake ; give to a fellow who assumes to 
be a travelling agent and you run a risk of being 
swindled out of the money. It is now a num- 
ber of years since we have been fully satisfied 
that it was only a humbug to countenance trav- 
elling agents for newspapers, and we, therefore, 
do not nor ever shall employ them upon this 
paper or any other. 

POSTAGE. 

The rates of postage on the Pictorial Draw- 
ing-Room Companion to subscribers is five cents 
per quarter for any distance not over 50 miles 
from Boston; over 50 and not exceeding 300 
miles, ten cents; over 300 and not exceeding 
1000 miles, fifteen cents per quarter. Any post- 
master who charges more than this sum, can be 
legally made to refund it. The Postmaster 
General, in a letter to this office, distinctly says, 
that the wrapper of a paper forms no part of the 
paper itself, and that it must be removed in 
weighing it, and also, that the sheet must be tho- 
roughly dried before its true weight can be had. 
And thus, with this construction of the law, no 
paper is issued from this office which weighs 
three ounces. 


OLD TIMES. 

Wild and shy as hawks are, it will scarcely 
be credited that at one time the common glades 
or kites were numerous in London streets. In 
the time of Henry VIII. they were attracted by 
the offal of the butchers’ and poulterers’ stalls, 
and as, on account of their use in removing so 
offensive a nuisance, they were not: allowed to 
be killed, they became so fearless as dctually to 
mingle with the passengers, and take their prey 
in the greatest crowds. 


Interesting Fact.—All the coffee grown in 
the West Indies has sprung from two plants, 
taken thither by a French botanist, from the bo- 
tanic garden at Paris. On the voyage the sup- 
ply of water became nearly exhausted; but so 
anxious was the Frenchman to keep the plants 
that he deprived himself of his allowance to wa- 
ter the coffee plants. Formerly coffee could only 
be obtained, at great cost, from Mocha. 


A Cueap PLace TO Live 1x.—The London 
Literary Gazette, in a notice of Mr. Neale’s work 
on Syria, says :—‘ People who love to live well 
and cheap at the same time, should go to An- 
tioch. Mr. Neale tried to be extravagant there, 
but found it to be impossible, ‘house-rent, ser- 
vants, horses, board, washing and wine included,’ 


to spend more than £40 a year.” 


Is THE Marxet —Four go-a-head young la- 
dies, Miss Ella Irving, Miss Kate Seymour, Miss 
Grace Forrester and Miss Eliza Marchmont ad- 
vertise themselves in the Troy Whig, as sever- 


ally in want of a husband. They will receive 
sealed proposals through the post-office, post 
paid, and widowers are specially notified not to 
apply, as the ladies do not deal in second-hand 


goods! 


Back Numprrs.—Any or all of the back 
numbers of the Pictorial Drawing-Room Compan- 
ion may be had at our office, and at all the peri- 
odical depots throughout the United States, at 
siz cents per single copy. 


Lucxy.—Mr. Theophilus Knight, of Durham, 
Me., recently drew a prize of $20,000 in one of 
the Maryland lotteries. After deducting dis- 
counts and paying bonuses he received $17,000. 
His ticket cost him five dollars. 


Maeniricent Design—The Roman Catho- 
lic cathedral in Montreal is said to be the largest 
church edifice on this continent. It is of Gothic 
architecture, 256 feet in length by 135 in breadth. 
12,000 persons can comfortably be accommodat- 
ed within its walls. 

Opp Name.—They have a Bloomer Hall at 
Montrose, in the Keystone State. 


Wayside Gatherings. 

There are 5,452,670,000 cubical yards in a 
cubic mile. 

The foreign population of Cincinnati, is over 
40,000. 

The agricultural produce of California is al- 
ready equal to its consumption. 

Cobblers are mostly all whole souled 
but some of them come to a bad end at last. 

Mr. Dempster, the ballad si is giving con- 
certs in New York. — 

The sugar —_ will fall short in Louisiana, 
this year, it is said. 

It is thought that the Cuban prisoners, after 
being sent to Spain, will be liberated. 

A National phical and Statistical Soci- 
ety is about to be formed in New York. 

A Catholic priest, 110 years old, preached at 
Dayton, Ohio, a short time since. 

The Kennebec and Portland Railroad, it is 
contemplated, will be finished by the 1st of next 
month. 

John Ross has been re-elected principal chief 
of the Cherokee nation, which station he has 
held since 1828. 

Blacksmiths, it is said, and steel nearly 
every day ; but we think people speak iron-ically 
of them. 

A man in Monson, Mass., upward of 75 years 
of age, has a third set of front teeth growing. 
Fortunate lad. 

A scarcity of provisions, it is said, exists in 
portions of Alabama and Mississippi, in conse- 
quence of the drought. 

Reid and Clements, condemned pirates, effect- 
ed their escape, in the night, recently, from the 
jail at Richmond, Va. 

Cuba has 436,000 slaves, and 205,000 free col- 
ored people—total, 841,000. The white pepu- 
lation is about 500,000. 

In England, when lace under 
the hands of a barber: he poli- 
tics ; in the East, he tells you a story. 

The editor of the International e 8a: 
that W. Gilmore Simms has aul an best 
play ever produced in America. 

A reduction of tolls is proposed on the Penn- 
sylvania Canals, to enable them to compete with 
the New York Public Works. 


We see it mentioned that Georgetown, in the 
District of Columbia, is about to apply for retro- 
cession to Maryland. 

At a meeting of the Fire Wardens of San 
Francisco, canvas roofs were declared unsafe, 
and were ordered to be removed. 

The receipts of admission to the State Fair 
grounds, at hester, N. Y., amounted to the 
sum of $14,000, and the premiums to $5000. 

The New York Picayune says carpenters are 
generally plain men, but do things on the square, 
and no gouging. 

A “yaller gal” hung herself in Virginia, be- 
cause, as they say, her sweet heart threw himself 
away upon & wench. 

The Old School Presbyterians have their great- 
est strength in Pennsylvania, where they num- 
ber over 50,000 members. 

At the late term of the Court, in Dover, Al- 
mira Nute was sentenced to the State’s Prison 
ten years, for setting fire to a barn. 


In all parts of Canada the crops, this season, 
are more plentiful than any that have been hith- 
erto gathered in that country. 

Major John P. Heiss is to take charge of the 
New Orleans Delta every vd on the Ist of No- 
vember, having bought out Mr. Sigur. 


The Inquirer is authorized to say that Jenny 
Lind will give two concerts in Philadelphia, dur- 
ing October or November next. 

The California editors have had a convention 
at San Francisco, and made a jolly time of it. 
Adams & Co. gave them an elegant “ spread.” 


The Catholics of Buffalo have made arrange- 
ments for building a church, in that city, which 


is to cost at least $1,000,000. The site cost 
$25,000. 

The Albany papers the d , at 
Rochester, i the Hon. Frederick Whittlesey, 
one of the most eminent public men and valued 
citizens of western New York. 

George A. Briscoe, who fled after murdering 
Rev. Jeremiah Chamberlain, professor at Oak- 
land College, Port Gibson, Miss., was pursued 
and found, next morning, with his throat eut. 

Mr. Ball Hughes’s famous statue of “Oliver 
Twist” has been sent from Boston to the Great 
Exhibition, in London, and is highly eulogized 
by the English press. 

A New York merchant has engaged Elliott, a 
New York artist, to ons portraits of the twenty 
— settlers of Syracuse, for $2000. They 
will be given to the city. 

The “ Vigilance Committee” of San Fran- 
cisco still continue their organization, although 
it is done at a monthly expense of its members 
of over $3500, in cash. 

One of the to pop question, 

hich it is ible for a yo to give a 
young is to declare to hime her 
tion of never marrying. 

James Morrison, in a frolic, sprang upon an 
ox that was attached to a heavy wagon, in New 
Bedford, lately, and was thrown to the ground. 
Two ot over him, fracturing a leg 
and 


Foreign Miscellany. 


The commercial prospect of France contin- 
ues favorable. 

The cholera has been making fearful ravages 
at Batavia. 

Late advices from Nicaragua represent mat- 
ters there as very serious 

The Queen is enjoying, in short excursions, 
the scenery of her highland home. 

The treaty of navigation concluded between 
Austria and Russia has been prolonged. 

John Bull is quite excited about his gold dis- 
coveries in New South Wales. 

A letter from Vienna states that the Austrian 
government intends to take very severe measures 
against the press. 

Letters from Vienna state the 
ergans of the press become daily more hostile to 
England. 


The lord bishop of Bath and Wells has not 
had three fingers cut off, in consequence of mor- 
tification, but was “ going on favorably.” 

Advices from St. Petersburg announce the 
opening of the railway from that place to Mos- 
cow, by the emperor, in person, on the 31st day 
of August. 

According to the Lombardo Veneto of the 2d 
ult., the ministry intend to request the British 

vernment to reeall Mr. Temple, present min- 

ter to that court. 

Numerous arrests took place at Pesth on the 
31st of August, in consequence of the exhibition 
of a statue of St. Stephen, the features of which 
resembled Kossuth. 

A very curious and interesting pamphlet on 
“ Kinesipathy,” or medical gymnastics for the 
cure of chronic disease, has appeared in 
London, from the pen of Mr. H. Doherty. 

numbers of vessels were discharging at 
Montevideo, July 2d, and the people there were 
in high glee at the prospect of the termination 
of the long siege at Buenos Ayres. 

A gentleman has made a calculation which 
shows that if every article in the Crystal Palace 
were to be examined for three minutes, it would 
occupy twenty-six years to examine the whole. 

The cabmen are making a rich harvest from 
the visitors to London, at the present season. 
At Vauxhall Gardens, it is said, they refuse all 
fares at night, unless a party of foreigners hail 
them, from whom they manage to exact a good 
round sum. 

From Syria we have accounts of the massacre 
of forty-five Christians, in Armenia. A number 
of Mussulmen attempted to pillage the govern- 
ment bank. The banker resisted the assailants, 
who returned in great numbers, and, it is report- 
ed, murdered every Christian they met. 


Sands of Gold. 


—Conversation is the ventilation of the 
mind. 

—Jealousy is always born with love, but 
does not always die with it. 

——Your character cannot be essentially in- 
jured except by your own acts. 

——To be silent about an injury, makes the 
doer of it more uneasy than complaints. 


——No man ever did a designed inj 
other, without doing a greater to himself. 
‘Every one complains of his memory, and 
no one complains of his judgment. 

—He who says there is no such thing as an 


honest man, judges others by himself. 


— Ambition is a kind of a dropsy, the more 
a man drinks the more he covets. 

——What a man has learned is of importance ; 
but what he can do and what he will do, are more 


significant things. 

—Love is of the nature of a burning-glass, 
which, kept still in one place, fireth, but changed 
often, it doth nothing. 


Never purchase love or friendship by gifts ; 
when thus obtained, they are lost as soon as you 


stop payments. 

——Old men are fond of giving good advice, 
to console themselves for being no longer in a 
position to give bad examples. 

——One effectual method of ruining a young 

m, is to treat him or her as an alien in the 
m of the family. 

——lIf some persons were to bestow one half 
of their fortune in learning how to spend the 
other half, it would be money extremely well 
laid out. 

——A remark often strikes, not from its in- 
trinsic merit, but from its appropriateness on the 
occasion, and appears flat when repeated, be- 
cause the oecasion cannot be recalled. 

——Amidst the most adverse circumstances 
there are still reasons for cheerfulness. So long 
as there are motives to gratitude, there is a cause 
for cheerfulness. 

——tThere are three classes into which all the 
women t 70 years of age, that ever I knew, 
were to divided. 1. That dear old soul; 2. 
That old woman; 3. That old witch — Coleridge. 

——Evils in the journey of life are like the 
hills which alarm upon 
they both a great at a distance, but when 
ted that they are far less 

imagined. 


to an- 


than we had 


Joker's Olio. 


Welsh rabbits are not game. 

What kind of tea makes one’s head the light- 
est? Insanity. 

Why is A the best letter in the alphabet for a 
deaf woman! It makes her hear. 

Why is the sun like a good loaf? Because it 
is light when it rises. 

Mr. Benjamin Ginning, of Cincinnati, has 
presented the poor of the city with $100. A 
good B. Ginning. 

The boy who undertook to ride a horse-radish, 
is now practising on asaddle of mutton, without 
stirrups. 

What Heathen Deity does a friend name when 
he calls on us and asks us to endorse his note # 
Ans. Bacchus (Back us.) 

An amiable orthodox friend of ours says that 
the worst curses that infest the country, in the 
summer season, are cir-cuses. 

A tailor in Broadway has a bill in his window 
like this: “ Wanted, several thin coat makers.” 
This is a fine chance for spare tailors. 

A wag out west says that whiskey punch 
would be a great blessing to the human family 
if there was no to-morrow morning. 

When a steamboat gets aground in any of the 
western rivers, she waits till she gets the fever 
and ague, and then shakes herself off. 

A young poet out west, in describing heaven, 
says: “ I:’sa world of bliss, fenced in with girls.” 
Where’s the man who wont repent now ? 

A distillery was recently blown up in Cincin- 
nati, killing fifteen persons; and it is believed 
that it killed a great many more before it blew up. 

The most attentive man to business we ever 
knew, was he who once wrote on his shop door, 
“ Gone to bury my wife ; return in half an hour.” 

British soldiers become so indolent when they 
are removed to India, that the only way to keep 
them on their feet is to make them wear wooden 
trowsers. 

When Mulloney was cast away, he made his 
mouth sé water by just thinking of girls and 
strawberries, that he was enabled to do without 
drink for over two months. 

Dr. Johnson compared plaintiff and defendant 
in an action at law, to two men ducking their 
heads in a bucket, and daring each other to re- 
main the longest under water. 

“ My dear,” said a gentleman to a young lady 
to whom he thought,to be married, “do you in- 
tend to make a fool of me?” “No,” replied 
the lady, “ nature has saved me the trouble.” 

Dr. South, whose habit of punning in the pul- 
pit is well known, when appointed chaplain to 
the Merchant Tailor’s Company, took for the 
text of his inauguration sermon the words, “A 
remnant of all shall be saved.” 

Whether you are playing on the stage or the 
world, your characters should always be well 
dressed. Good broadcloth is always received 
with a smile, though covering a rascal—while 
linsy woolsy is rather run upon, though covering 
& patriot. 


HE GF OBR BIG, 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite Busabure, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and origina p tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. No’ of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WRLOOME VISITOR TO THE ,OME CIRCLE 


It is generally acknowledged that the Frac is now the 
ae weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed by the best judges to be unsurpassed - 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 

t of intelli No advertisements are admitted 


to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of the 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
Am unrivalled corps of contributors are larly engaged, 
and every department is under the most ished ana per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 


before our hundreds of thousands of readers an 


AL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 
TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
1 subscriber, one year, « $20 
Beubscribers, “ 60 
4 “ “ 6 00 
8 - 10 
16 “ “ 20 00 
One of the Frag or ovr Union, and 
we the DRawixe-Room ComPaNion 
{> Invariably in advance. 


No further deduction made from the above terms. 


(G> Though these two journals emanate from the same 
establishment, still not one line will appear in one that has 
been published in the other, thus affording to those per- 
sons who take both papers, an immense variety of inter- 
esting reading. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to agen 
on the above terms. 


*,* Al orders should be POST PAID, to the 


Pusiisnzr or Tus oF ove Usion. 
*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any o the newspaper 
depots in the United end of carriers, at 


F. GLEASON, 


Sour cents per single copy. 
PUBLISHER AND 
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CLEASONS PICTORIAL BRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 

— = = 

SUBMARINE EXPLOSION. 

The view is taken from the old fort at Hallet’s @ 

Point, near Astoria. The explosion presents @ (3 

grand effect rising in the form of a pyramidical ‘})| 
fountain, to the height of 40 or 50 feet. The 
Boston steamers are seen hugging the shore. 
Over the fort is a staging, between which and the 
buoy is a dangerous reef, which will be also 
operated upon. The turbulent water seen by 
the fort is the Frying-pan and Hog’s Back. 
Flood Rock, Hancock Rock and Mill Rock are 
large and out of water; they lay below, and 

are not seen in the picture. 


The operations of M. Maillefort upon the Pot 
Rock, at Hell-Gate, are going on most favor 
ably. The submarine explosions have been very 
effective, particularly those on one afternoon 
recently, at which time an immense quantity 
of the rock was shattered. One piece was 
taken up weighing 250 pounds. There were 
many, and among them even, scientific men, 
who laughed at the idea of blowing up @ rock 
under water, but it is now an accomplished fact. 
The top or conical portion of the rock that rose 
four feet and a half above the level of the ridge, 
has been entirely removed by the successive at- 
tacks of gunpowder, and but little doubt exists 
that the whole ridge will be so reduced as to 
render navigation over it safe for the largest ves- 
sels. The charge of powder, varying from 75 to 
125 pounds, is contained in a case and laid flat 
upon the rock, and is fired by means of the wire 
of a galvanic battery passing through it, which 
explodes it at the touch of the operator on shore. 
Upwards of 1800 pounds of gunpowder have 
been expended within the last few days. So 
much for the conquests of science, in exploding 
gunpowder under water, and blowing up rocks 
from the bottom of the sea. It is a curious coin- 
cidence that, while M. Maillefort has been the 
first to succeed in removing this dangerous rock, 
Mr. Pratt is the first to succeed in removing the 
wreck of the British frigate Hussar, which was 
sunk by striking that rock seventy years ago. 
Thus science is achiqving a double triumph at 
SUBMARINE EXPLOSION AT HELL-GATE. : the same time, and in the same locality. 


STATE STREET AND THE JUBILEE. | signed to have appeared in our last number, but | upon the ear, and fresh evidences of its good re- | Canadian neighbors and ourselves. May the 
The engraving which we present to our read- | was crowded out, and is, therefore, given here- | sults are constantly presenting themselves from | chain of friendship be forever kept bright, adorn- 
ers below is one which our artist sketched for us | with. The sounds of complete satisfaction, as | all quarters and in all shapes. But above all | ed by one jewel, than which the koh-i-noor dia- 
during the passage of the grand procession | expressed by all persons relative to this long to | else, we may instance the excellent good feeling | mond is but a bauble—we mean the bright star of 
through this Wall street of Boston. It was de- | be remembered celebration, have not yet died | that has been thereby established between our | brotherly love! 


STATE STREET, AS DECORATED FOR THE RAILROAD JUBILEE. 
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